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Editorial. 


LD home week in New England has much more than 
a local meaning and interest. In every State of 
the Union there are those who have relatives and 
friends in the places where they were born or where 
they grew up in New England. The gathering in 
the summer, when everybody travels, of the old residents of 
the country towns, is good for the towns, good for the 
scattered families who can make appointments to meet each 
other, and good for the whole country. ‘To bind all parts of 
the country together by ties of affection is to break the force 
of sectional antagonisms and prejudices. To draw those 
who live in cities back to the country, to make holiday 
there, will help to keep alive the old-fashioned democracy, 
the sense of equality and brotherhood. Whatever tends to 
enhance the homely, old-fashioned sentiments and keep them 
in a place of honor will make for soundness and health in 
the life of the common people, to whom the best people be- 
long. ‘The census just taken is said to show unmistakable 
signs of the turning of the tide of increasing population 
away from the cities to the suburbs or to. the open country. 
The cheap “trolley car ” with its allied conveniences assists 
the man of small income to escape from the crowded city 
street and the delusive city “flat,” and to find a place not 
too far from his daily task where he and his family can have 
fresh air and a bit of fresh earth. This is a reform which 
has taken care of itself, but it is one that tends to improve 
the quality of life everywhere. Out of asimilar change in the 
application of power to manufactures of many kinds there is 
coming a tendency to disperse operatives, and thus to set 
aside the “factory system ” with its manifold evils. When 
a wire can Carry the power and a clean, silent electric motor 
can do the work in the home of the workingman, the im- 
provement in his condition doubles the value of his income. 
When sunshine, fresh air, and elbow room are made cheap 
and brought near to the bread-winner’s task, a great addition 
is made to the resources of comfort, health, and happiness 
enjoyed by him, his wife, and his children, 
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THESE are the months when a great many people are learn- 
ing the art of being a guest. Perhaps many persons think 
that the art is all in being a host, and that the good guest 
comes by nature. But, of the two, perhaps it is more difficult 
to be an acceptable guest than to be a hospitable host. The 
duties of the host belong to his situation: the duties of the 
guest depend upon himself, Here is the chance for origi- 
nality, here is where the fine art comes in, To be a good 
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guest calls into play all the resources of breeding, tact, and 
character: not to be too much in evidence, yet to unite 
with self-effacement a delicate and constant service; to fall 
into other ways than one’s own, and yet gratify gracefully 
the host’s desire to meet one’s preferences; to receive 
adroitly, returning pleasure for pleasure; to permit others 
to carry through one’s day, and yet never to become the bur- 
den of it. The opportunity of the guest is on each occasion 
a new challenge to his consideration, kindness, and wit. Nor 
is he rid of the duty who is a guest under the more inclusive 
title of summer boarder. No payment can discharge him 
from the obligations of mutual service. Consideration for 
others is the watchword not only for others’ happiness, but, 
and this much more, for his own. 


we 


SEVERAL permits for speaking on Boston Common were 
lately revoked by Mayor Hart because of the way the liberty 
has been abused. No doubt the representatives of certain 
organizations not hitherto known to us, which contain the 
word “ liberal” in their titles, thought this an interference with 
liberty. To such persons, liberalism means something that 
contradicts liberty. In these cases, reliable reports showed 
that speakers in declaiming against religious beliefs and or- 
ganizations used language which from any point of view but 
theirs must be considered blasphemous and profane. It 
was blasphemous, not because it opposed accepted beliefs, 
but because in doing so it affronted common decency, and 
became a public offence. It was profanity in the sense con- 
templated by the law which makes public profanity a crime. 
Such a word as “liberal”? should not be dragged into asso- 
ciation with this mode of expressing freedom. Liberty does 
not signify the destruction of limits, for without limits 


liberty is destroyed. ‘Those who resort to the cave of Adul- ~ 


lam because they are discontented, have little right to a 
name which others have made dignified and noble. “As 
we are both liberals,” wrote an applicant for the services of 
a minister at a wedding, “we wish a purely secular service, 
with no prayer and no mention of God.” The obvious reply 
was that the invitation denied the very vocation it requested, 
and that liberalism cannot be narrowed to such bigoted and 
impossible requirements. A like reply should be made to 
the false liberalism which uses the language of freedom so 
as to stifle freedom’s highest development. 
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Eacu year as the city churches are compelled to close 
their doors there is the recurring criticism of the desertion 
of opportunity on the part of metropolitan ministers. We 
hear the same remarks about the devil and his activity, the 
same fling that the saloons do not shut up, the same insinu- 
ation that the ministers are neglecting duty for pleasure. 
The writers who use this topic for smartness in the dull 
season, or for the satisfaction of readers whom the discom- 
fiture of their church-going friends is sure to please, could 
hardly spare their easy joke. A touch of fact, however, 
would dissipate it. The truth is that, if the patronage of 
the saloons should leave the city in hot weather, they, too, 
would close their doors. ‘The absence of the preachers does 
not indicate either that their churches abandon their work or 
that the preachers lapse into idleness. The organized 
charitable work goes on, and churches unite to support 
preaching services during the months when the regular con- 
gregations are absent. The long vacation of the modern 
city minister goes with the peculiar strain of intense preoc- 
cupation, unrelieved by old-fashioned exchanging, which 
without it could not be long endured. It is necessary for 
relief. It is also necessary for preparation. The summer 
is not an idle season to the man who has work ahead of 
him. It is the time for reading which winter pressure has 
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pushed ahead. And with not a few preachers it is a time 
of busy preaching. Few Sundays during the long vacation 
A record of ministerial 
vacations would make the newspaper critic seek a new field 
for reflection. 


Fear and Pain. 


If only fearful things are rightly described, and pain is 
regarded as a warning against things which are to be 
avoided, both fear and pain may be included in the ministry 
of love. It is often claimed that Unitarianism makes too 
little of doctrines of fear; but, when one is considering “ the 
truths and errors of orthodoxy,” he may denounce, even with 
wrath, the old descriptions of the sinner and the invocations _ 
of everlasting woe, without at all forgetting the real pains and 
woes and the merited sufferings which come upon mankind, 
whether as warnings or as retributions. 

In our time, by way of reaction, many thousands of our 
fellow-citizens are trying to drive out fear and sensibility to 
pain as if they were enemies to the health and peace of man- 
kind. This, also, is an error, because fear and pain are still 
needful and helpful. Human beings are delicate, sensitive 
creatures of fragile organization, and surrounded by dangers. 
When one looks into the complicated and delicate machinery 
of the human body, he wonders how it can continue in life 
and action, not one year merely, but seventy, eighty, ninety, 
even a hundred years. The body is not protected by the 
strength of its materials from decay or destruction by ac- 
cident. Constant vigilance is the condition of safety. The 
real protectors of the human body are pain and the fear of it. 

One could not go through the vicissitudes of even one day, 

did he not continually act as if guided every moment by the 
fear of some painful or disabling accident. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred one avoids danger automatically. By 
force of habit he protects himself because he has at some 
time learned by painful experience that carelessness is fol- 
lowed by pain. He avoids the fire because at some time fire 
has burned him, and the memory of the pain now protects 
him. Accidents in travel have taught him how to enter or to 
leave a train of cars or any moving vehicle on the highway. 
The memory of suffering, or a habit created by such memories, 
keeps him from over-indulgence in eating or drinking when 
there is danger of sunstroke. In fact, every moment of the 
active life of every day one is shielded and guided by the 
presence of pain or the fear of it. The toothache sends one 
to the dentist; a pain in the right side warns one to seek the 
surgeon, and look after his appendix; pains in the toe sug- 
gest interviews with the shoemaker or the chiropodist. 

The facts of life which suggest stern duties and lay upon 
society weighty responsibilities, sometimes responsibilities 
that are awful in their importance, should incite us not to at- 
tempt to suppress pain or remove the sentiment of fear, but 
to get rid of the sources of pain and the causes of fear. The 
fact that a woman or a child, helpless and unprotected, may 
now travel in every part of the United States, trusting to the 
good faith of common carriers, to the good nature and loyalty 
of the employees of the government, and to corporations 
everywhere, shows how one source of fear has been removed. 
Taking away the causes of fear,— that is, the dangers that at- 
tended unprotected women and children in the old days,— we 
have caused the fears themselves to be forgotten. We have 
removed the causes of many diseases, and some of the most 
destructive pestilences are now subject to human control in 
civilized lands. Hence the fear of the cholera, the small-pox, 
the black death, the yellow fever, and the other pestilences 
that once walked in noon-day, is now gradually fading out of 
human consciousness. ‘The evil things which worked mis-— 
chief are coming under human control. At least, the causes 
of them are becoming known. The efforts of all good men 
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d women should now be directed not to the reduction of 
ear, but to the driving out of human society of the causes of 
vice, crime, and inequality of every kind. Just in proportion 
to the stress laid upon the evil thing, we may dispense with 
the fear, and with the preaching of the doctrines of fear. 


Lovable Faults. 


In one of Stevenson’s letters he says of a missionary 

- friend that he admires him for his virtue and loves him for 

_ his faults. It is not uncommon to see faults that add rather 
than detract from the lovableness of our friends. Does this 
mean that we need a new classification of faults? Does it 
mean that some faults ought to be encouraged rather than 
proscribed? And shall we advise those who would win 
affection to cultivate certain attractive faults? No doubt 
there are faults that draw affection. An easy good nature 
that amounts to weakness may, while it: is condemned, 
exercise a compensating influence of fellowship. A quick 
‘temper, whose hasty flame we avoid, may in itself have a 
quality we like. A generous thoughtlessness that leads to 
frequent wrong is likely to bind by its favors those who 
share its innocent excess. It is very common that egotism, 
one of the most hateful of faults, is of such simplicity and 
openness, and is shown in such sweet unconsciousness, that 
we find it almost charming. We might go through a list of 
defects, and find in each a measure of virtue that might 
account for our loving some persons for their faults. 

Probably it is not, however, the hidden virtue in faults 
that makes them lovable; for virtues themselves do not 
‘account for the powers in personality which win affection. 
It is possible to conceive of characters which are, humanly 
speaking, perfect, that no one would think of loving. Every- 
body knows persons who have exceptional qualities of good- 
ness, and yet do not attract, and may even repel, their ac- 
quaintances. Respect, admiration, confidence, friendship,— 
these qualities compel. A man of his word is admirable. 
We like integrity. Loyalty makes a bond which holds the 
heart. Justice is a noble attraction. We look up to the 
just man. The flawless righteousness,— with what emula- 
tion we look upon its exemplification! We may have the 
strongest feeling for the possessors of the highest virtues, 
and yet not detect in our feeling the least element of what 
we have the right to call love. Elizabeth Barrett had a love 
for that singular combination in her father of a body and a 
heart with icy selfishness and cruel autocracy. She loved 
him because she pitied him as the worst victim of his indu- 
rated and tyrannical conscience, She loved him even after 
she became Mrs. Browning, because he was her father. But, 
because her loving and her unremitting expression of her 
love never moved him to one act or impulse of return, we 
may be permitted never to love him or his like. Certainly, 
we can never call such virtues lovable. 

It is, therefore, neither virtue that makes lovableness, nor 
fault that destroys it. The secret is deeper than any cata 
logue of qualities. What we really mean when we Say we 
love a person for his faults is that those faults are held in a 
personality which lifts them for the time above fault, just as, 
when we say of another person that in spite of his virtues 
we cannot love him, what we mean is that those virtues are 
not contained in a nature which adds to,them love. If we 
admit that virtue can be taught, we shall not maintain that 
lovableness can be inculcated. In order that virtue shall be 
lovable, it must exist in love. Love is the fulfilling of the 
law, and it is that miraculous something more that eludes 
definition. 

_ And it is well that it is so. It is the widest providence of 
God that he has not made righteousness condemnatory, nor 
hopeless. That we love many a poor sinner whose 

fault we do not extenuate, that we cannot so bless many a 
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righteous one who needs no repentance, though setting down 
naught in malice, is an intimation of that law above law by 
which God saves his children. Let our children never 
believe those who tell them that, if they are good, they will be 
loved, as if that were the root of love; for, if they have had 
true parents and know their feeling, they know that love 
never faileth. Goodness does not make love. Love makes 
goodness. Faults do not make lovableness, but that redeem- 
ing grace which no faults can quench. It is love alone that 
makes love. “God is good, more than good,” is the fine 
suggestion of an ancient creed. He is more than good, 
because he is love. 


Phantoms. 


Wherever we may go in summer, by mountain or lake, by 
the sea, in shady nook or pleasant country-side, among the 
northern woods or by the waters of still bays and inlets, 
even though we inhabit an earthly paradise, and shut our- 
selves in Elysian delights, if newspapers penetrate there, or 
even the voice of rumor, there are phantoms that awake to 
sadden our summer skies, to make us sick with impotent 
sympathy, to darken our sunshine with the sense of pain and 
anguish and hopeless misery that are ravaging portions of the 
earth, and bringing death and destruction to thousands. 

The morning paper is often little more than a mortuary 
sheet,— a record of distress and loss and accident in varying 
form. We feel half ashamed of our security and ease. 
Laughter sounds out of place. The voices of the young, so 
heedless of what is passing beyond their ken, is a kind of 
mockery. We forget the blessedness of the provision that, 
while half the world must weep, the other half may laugh. 
The flower blossoms on the tomb, and life forever renews 
itself from death. 

There are a few people here and there who never read the 
newspapers, whose calm and peace are more to them than 
the world’s-tragedy. Like Goethe, when Napoleon was 
ravaging Germany, they prefer to shut their eyes and ears to 
cries and sights of anguish, to live in the narrow charmed 
circle they draw around their homes. They say, Why should 
we suffer needlessly for woes we cannot abate? Why should 
we travel far afield to gather up sorrows and bring the fardel 
home, when sooner or later our own personal suffering will 
find us out? There is no direct answer to such questions, 
except that the curtailing of our sympathies, even though 
they seem expended in air, is a narrowing of the whole 
nature. Many great reforms have started from a spark of 
sympathy, impersonal and generous, that finally kindled the 
whole nature to a glow and became an effective force in bring- 
ing in a better order. Dorothea Dix walks through a prison, 
and, seeing signs of tyranny and abuse, sets out on her long 
journey to reform the prisons of the world. Florence 
Nightingale, almost by accident, discovers the needs of the 
hospital service, and sets herself to study the problem of 
nursing which has borne fruit all over the world. 

We cannot therefore afford to limit our sympathies, that 
we may not suffer. ‘The ends of the world have been knit 
together, not only by steel wires, but by heart-strings. 
Society is no longer provincial. The cries of anguish ut- 
tered yesterday on the other side of the globe come to us 
to-day through the great world telephone. ‘The tragedies in 
China are nearer us than events a hundred miles away were 
at the beginning of the century. We must agonize with 
sufferings of those on the other side of the planet, else we 
are not quite human. 

So the summer joy has its phantom standing behind in 
shadowy outline, and pointing to regions we see only 
through the back of the eyes, where soul vision dwells. The 
Indian famine, the plague and cholera victims, the Chinese 
horrors, the Boer war, the victims of great fires,— we must, 
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by this expansion of our vision, this annihilation of time and 
space, know them all, feel for them all, unless the sense of 
feeling is numbed by the aggregation of heaped up evils 
that the daily newspaper brings to our door. 

There is only one thought that consoles us in this terrible 
Eastern business: we are moving in the great stream of 
history. The beginning. we partly know, the end we cannot 
see. In God’s balances the costly sacrifice of life, the un- 
told, unspeakable anguish endured, is not lightly weighed. 
The cost is counted somewhere in the cabinet of the uni- 
verse. Each drop of blood, each tear that falls, is counted. 
All is means to an end sufficiently important to make, in the 
summing up, the expenditure seem light. 

There are other phantoms these fervid summer days that 
rise and beckon, holding retribution in the eyes. With the 
mercury ranging toward a hundred, who can be happy in 
looking at the gambols of gleeful children in country places, 
on the turf, among the flowers, under the shade-trees, in the 
life-giving breezes of the ocean, without thinking of the 
great army of little ones in our tenements, our close and 
foetid streets, who perish yearly, asphyxiated by bad air, 
withered by the great heats of July and August, their lives 
literally burned up by the hot pavements and the blistering 
walls? Accusingly, their wan, white, pinched faces, their 
heavy violet eyelids, their panting breath, rise before us, with 
the thought that their angels do see the Father’s face. 
Their weak, gasping cry is the condemnation of our social 
state. The first outing of the tenement-house baby, born and 
nourished in crowded rooms reeking with bad air and odors, 
is often taken in a deal coffin to potter’s field. Its only joy 
is to be dandled on the fire-escape or the hot city roof. 

Other classes of summer sufferers have received more at- 
tention than these poor innocents. Working-girls, children 
of age to be somewhat responsible for themselves, have coun- 
try homes provided ; but the babies, if they get a day or two 
during the season at the beach or on a crowded excursion 
boat, it is all that can be hoped. Some are sent out of the 
stifling city to charitable institutions when it is too late to save 
them, and the journey only aids in their passage to another 
world. ‘The terrible destroyer, cholera infantum, is now in 
the poor quarters of our towns. Ought we not to think of 
the mother’s anguish as she sees her baby drooping like 
a wilted flower on its stalk? The summer baby scourge 
in its effects is infinitely more cruel than the cruelty of 
a Herod in the slaughter of the innocents, over which the 
world has wept for ages. 

And it is permitted to go on without question. The great 
city «is deserted by the wealthier classes. The walls, the 
shadeless pavements, bake in the unrelenting glare of a July 
sun. God seems far away, and human help is no nearer. 
The district visitor, the ward doctor, may do something ; but 
how small is the alleviation, how hopeless and helpless to 
save the little being that will soon be lying dead in its 
waxen pathos, the baby hands folded before they had done 
more than blindly reach out toward life ! 

The summer phantom of the sick tenement baby ought to 
pursue us until we arise, and say, Such things shall not be. 
But to save the babies, you will say, opens a great subject. 
It means better dwellings for the poor, more air space, more 
light, more opportunities for cleanliness, more shady parks, 
more green grass, better and easier access to the water front, 
cleaner streets, a better sanitary inspection, the destruction 
of pest-holes and foul spots of disease and death. If it 
meant twice what these things would cost, it ought to be 
done, it must be done, before the well-to-do are justly at rest 
in their summer homes, enjoying the good things of God’s 
good world,— breathing fresh air, listening to sweet sounds, 
blown upon by refreshing winds, feeling the touch of invig- 
oration and health. 

The world is gaining a sense of human solidarity and 
responsibility. There is no life lived apart from other lives 
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without sin. There shall be a cry in thenight. The voice of 
suffering shall echo in our ears until those who are denied 
the commonest blessings of the world are admitted toa share 
of these benefits. How can we sleep easily in our beds 
while poor mothers sit all night upon the curbstone, hush- 

ing their wailing infants? How to save the babies is the 

great summer problem, and it must be met. 


Current Topics. 


THE administration continues to maintain the attitude 
which it originally took with respect to China, and is insist- 
ing upon the absolute safety of the foreign ministers and 
their people at Pekin as the indispensable basis of negotiations 
looking toward an adjustment of the relations of the Chinese 
empire to the United States in particular and to the world in 
general. To an official communication from Pekin, notify- 
ing the office of the Secretary of State that Li Hung Chang 
had been clothed with plenary powers by the Chinese govern- 
ment, and had been instructed to open negotiations for the 
continuation of peace between China and the powers, the 
department of State replied that, while it regarded with great 
favor the appointment of the aged Chinese diplomat to an office 
of peace, it could not enter into any negotiations of the kind 
suggested unless the Chinese government first assured the 
absolute safety of the ministers and their following by per- 
mitting the free entrance of allied troops into the capital for 
the purpose of escorting the foreigners to a place of security. | 
The attitude that the United States has taken with regard to | 
the latest proposal from the Chinese government has met 
with the warm approval of the other powers interested in the 
Chinese imbroglio. This policy has the indorsement even 
of Russia, whose standing in the concert of the powers has 
lately been regarded with a sense of uncertainty. 
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A KINDLY and impressive custom is being confirmed in 
the New England States during the current fortnight by the 
observance of “Old Home week.” It will be remembered 
that last year Gov. Rollins of New Hampshire inaugurated 
the unique institution, by inviting all the natives of his 
State to return to their homes for the week corresponding to 
the present one, to renew old ties of family and of neighbor- 
hood. The suggestion appealed so strongly to the senti- 
ment of New Hampshire people at home and abroad that 
“Old Home week” at once became a permanent festival 
in the calendar of the State. This year Maine adopted the 
holiday for her own, and men and women from far and near 
beyond the boundaries of the State repaired to the old 
hearthstones to commemorate all that the New England home 
stands for in the character and sentiment of its people. 
The character of many of these returned wanderers, and 
their standing in the communities in which they have made 
their respective homes, were amply certified by the fact that 
some of the men who participated in the observances of the 
occasion are leaders of thought and of action in the nation. 
This week New Hampshire is repeating its celebration of 
last year; and the event is being more generally observed 
than last year, if that were possible. 
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AN interesting political situation has arisen in New York. 
The movement of revolt against Richard Croker, the Demo- 
cratic boss, and Thomas C. Platt, the Republican boss, is 
stronger this year than it has been for some time. The anti- 
Croker Democracy, under the leadership of ex-Gov. David B. 
Hill, is trying to secure the nomination to the governorship — 
for some politician who shall be independent of the dictation — 
of the machine in the event of his election. The indications — 


are that the anti-machine sentiment has concentrated upon 
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Con nptroller Bird S. Coler as the most available nominee. 


_ Mr. Coler incurred the enmity of Tammany when he pre- 
vented the execution of the Ramapo scheme, which would 
have placed millions of dollars into the pockets of Tammany 


braves by awarding to them the right to construct for the 
city of New York a new water-supply system. The venture, 
in the opinion of Mr. Coler, was not to the best interests of 
the tax-payers of New York. As comptroller of the funds of 
the city, Mr. Coler appealed to the courts; and the attempted 
“ grab” was frustrated at its inception. Now Mr. Coler pro- 
poses to continue the Ramapo contest as a State issue. The 
disaffection against Mr. Platt is not so clearly defined as that 
against Mr. Croker; but there is every indication of a strong 
feeling among Republicans that the boss ought not to be 
permitted to dictate the selection of the State ticket. 
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Tue scandals in the postal service in Cuba, in which 
Major Rathbone and C. F. W. Neely are involved, have de- 
veloped into extensive judicial complications in the United 
States. Major Rathbone, the general director of Cuban 
posts, has been formally suspended from his office, and 
is now under technical arrest, awaiting the action of the 
Cuban courts. C. F. W. Neely, the fiscal agent, is under 
arrest in New York; and the authorities at Havana and 
Washington are trying to secure his extradition to Cuba. 
On the general issue of his extradition, a justice of the 
United States Circuit Court of New York has decided 
affirmatively by affirming the contention of the Cuban courts 
that Neely is extraditable. Judge Lacombe, however, has 
declined to sign the writ for Neely’s extradition, basing his 
refusal upon the circumstance that the prisoner is being held 
in New York under an order of arrest in an action brought 
against him in this country. The action of Judge Lacombe 
will have the effect of delaying to a considerable extent the 
proceedings in a case in which the national government is 
distinctly anxious to act promptly and energetically. The 
delay is a gain for the prisoner, who is employing every 
means in the power of his counsel to avoid being extradited 
and placed upon trial in Havana upon the serious charges 
pending against him there. 

wt 


Tue allied forces are making more rapid progress in their 
advance upon Pekin than the powers dared to hope. A 
peculiar circumstance about the expedition is to be found in 
the fact that the powers have issued a formal disclaimer of 
its character as the final military steps for the relief of 
Pekin, and have characterized the march of the 16,000 men 
upon Pekin as a “reconnoissance in force.” The progress 
of the expedition has been eminently successful. On August 
6 the allies took possession of Yang Tsun, 18 miles from Tien- 
Tsin and about 70 miles from Pekin, after a battle in which 
the American troops under Gen. Chaffee suffered severely 
from the intense heat. Last Monday Gen. Chaffee notified 
the department of war at Washington that on August 9 his 
forces were at Ho Si Wu, a point 33 miles from the gates 
of Pekin. The indications on Monday were that the 
relief of the foreign legations would be a matter of a few 
days or even hours. The Chinese troops have been falling 
after an inadequate show of opposition, being evidently con- 
vinced of their inability to cope successfully with the Euro- 
pean and American troops pressing upon them. A possible 
inkling to the strategic purposes of the Chinese government 
is given in a despatch from Shanghai containing the in- 
formation that the queen dowager has determined to remove 
the capital from Pekin before the allies arrive there. 


a 


Ir is apparent that the European powers are not entirely 
in accordance with the United States upon the policy to be 
“pursued by Christendom in China after the relief of the 
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legations has been effected. Last week Kaiser Wilhelm an- 
nounced that Field Marshal von Waldersee, who is probably 
the most eminent German soldier of to-day, had been ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the allied forces in China. 
This appointment, it was announced from the respective 
capitals of the various powers interested, had been made 
with the consent of the allied governments. Inasmuch as 
Gen. von Waldersee will not be able to take command of the 
forces until several weeks after the relief of the legations at 
Pekin shall have been accomplished, this appointment as 
commander-in-chief of the international army is regarded as 
an indication that the European powers do not regard the 
safety of the ministers as the final aim of the military opera- 
tions in China. It is certain that at least Germany and 
Russia regard the situation as offering the probability of 
long-continued military operations of one sort or another. 
The feeling in St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Paris, appears to 
be that, after the allies have effected a victorious entrance 
into Pekin, military problems of some magnitude will still 
remain to be solved by the bayonet and the cannon. On the 
nature of these problems the official world is observing a 
most scrupulous silence. 
ee 


Grim echoes of barbarous warfare are conveyed to the 
breakfast tables of civilization by the cables from China. 
Close upon the reports, emanating from trustworthy sources, 
that the Russians, the English, and the Germans had been 
allowed to loot the Chinese city of Tien-Tsin, come shock- 
ing details of barbarities committed by the soldiery of civil- 
ized powers upon the Chinese wounded and upon native 
women and children. There are persistent reports in circu- 
lation of excesses committed by the Russians, both in Man- 
churia and upon the route to Pekin. There is probably 
some exaggeration in these shocking echoes of medieval 
cruelties, but indications are not lacking that these accounts 
in the main portray correctly the conditions as they exist. 
A curious commentary upon the ineffectiveness of tradition 
under exceptional circumstances is contained in the fact that, 
after the Americans, the Japanese soldiers have shown the 
most scrupulous regard for the rights of the wounded, the 
conquered, and the defenceless. It is said that at Tien-Tsin 
the Americans and the Japanese were the only soldiers that 
did not join in the general outbreak of loot and rapine that 
followed upon the entrance of the allied forces into the Chi- 
nese city. The conduct of the Japanese during the entire 
campaign has been such as to entitle them to the best opin- 
ion of Christendom in point of bravery and humaneness. 
In fact, Japan might well be said to have proved her title to 
a rank with the civilized powers of the world. 
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Tue clash of arms and the din of contending nations have 
had the effect of averting attention from the Paris Exposition 
of 1900, which was intended to show the material prosperity 
of France and incidentally to display for general observation 
the triumphs of industry and peace. It is a matter of the 
deepest disappointment to patriotic Frenchmen that the Ex- 
position, in its financial aspect, has been very much of a 
failure. The attendance has been unexpectedly small; and 
the price of admission has fallen to an extent that suggests 
financial disaster for the hundreds of Frenchmen who had 
invested fortunes in various notable features on the grounds 
of the Exposition, expecting to profit by the paid attendance 
of crowds from at home and abroad. This attendance was 
not forthcoming; and, as a result, the promoters of a great 
many of these establishments, desirable enough in them- 
selves, are confronted with bankruptcy. The critics agree 
fairly well in the opinion that the artistic credit of France 
has not suffered by the display of skill and taste as demon- 
strated in the designs of buildings and their arrangement. 
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Artistically, therefore, the Paris Exposition of 1900 is a 
worthy exponent of French tradition of the past century. 
The unfortunate circumstance appears to be that the world 
has not taken interest enough in the Exposition to insure a 
good attendance upon it, and thus secure its financial 


success. 
Pd 


Tue Prince of Naples, who now accedes to the throne of 
Italy under the name of Vittorio Immanuel III., assumes 
the reins of power at a peculiarly critical moment in the 
history of the Italian State. In spite of his many admirable 
qualities of mind and heart, Humbert I., owing to the exist- 
ence of limitations imposed by the Italian Constitution, as 
well as by his personal capacity for ruling, did little or 
nothing to place Italy upon a sound financial and industrial 
basis. In fact, the kingdom of Italy is to-day virtually a 
bankrupt State, with an impoverished population, over- 
whelmed with a crushing system of taxation and deprived 
of the industrial levers for bettering its financial condition. 
King Victor Emmanuel III. will be confronted with the 
enormous task of rehabilitating Italy in a financial and in- 
dustrial sense, and of evolving a national policy which will 
not impose upon the Italian people the burden that oppressed 
them during the reign of his father. Undoubtedly, a vigor- 
ous and resourceful monarch could accomplish much along 
the lines indicated, and rule Italy for its own good at the 
sacrifice of a slight straining of the Constitution. The in- 
dications, however, are that the young king does not bring 
to his task the mental and moral equipment which it un- 
doubtedly requires. Indeed, the outlook for the young 
monarch, who bears one of the most illustrious names in 
modern Italian history, is not reassuring, even if regarded 
with the eye of the optimist. 


Brevities. 


The State universities in the West are said to to be mak- 
ing hard times for the denominational colleges. 


Lord Roberts is said to be afraid of cats. Nansen will 
not go up in an elevator. All men have their limitations. 


A puncture-proof tire filling is said to have been invented. 
Who can say how much profaneness will be banished from 
the world by such a device? 


The smoke of soft coal ought not to be allowed to becloud 
the atmosphere of any clean city. Those who have sub- 
mitted to its defilement under compulsion will some day 
demand protection, and secure it. 


In Mr. Chadwick’s reply to Mr. Snyder, “open fellow- 
ship ” was twice printed “our fellowship,” with some detri- 
ment to the intended meaning. But Mr. Chadwick writes, 
“My manuscript was your printer’s absolution.” 


The Watchman prints a photograph of the pastor-elect of 
the First Church, Boston. No one need think, however, 
that Mr. Eells has been displaced. He is still the pastor of 
the First Church, in Boston. It is the First Baptist Church 
which has a new pastor. 


For all excepting those who earn their living by the work 
of their muscles, great muscular strength is apt to be a dis- 
advantage. ‘The vital organs may be exercised and strength- 
ened with slight muscular development. Deep breathing 
will strengthen the lungs better than violent exercise. 


During the nine days of college training for Sunday-school 
teachers, as the Oxford Summer School is described in the 
London /uguirer, Miss Marion Pritchard spoke of “ Hints 
gathered from a Few American Schools,” in which the work 
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of the Church of the Disciples Sunday-school was highly 
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praised. The types make her speak of the superintendent as 
Mr. Beattley. ’ 


f£ 


The editor preached quite recently in a city church com- 
posed mostly of peopie who have country homes. The at- 4 
tendance was fairly good, but no familiar faces were in sight. 
As he passed out of the church, the preacher asked the sex- 
ton how many of the usual congregation were present. 
“ Just two,” was his reply. That church does well to hold 
a service during the summer which is attended by hundreds 
of summer pilgrims, many of whom would not elsewhere 
attend a Unitarian church. 


* 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Anna Richmond Chair in the Kolozsvar College. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Miss Caroline Richmond of Providence, daughter of the 
late Mrs. Anna Richmond, who founded a theological pro- 
fessorial chair in our college at Kolozsvar, kindly added 
$100 to the fund out of the occasion of my visit to her 
house. I wish to acknowledge this gift with my best thanks 
in the name of the Consistory of the Hungarian Unita- 
rian Church. Let me mention here that Mr. Knight Rich- 
mond of Providence, who, as a young man, had visited the 
Kolozsvar College, sends $10 for a young Szekly boy who 
may be in need of some aid. Poor there are always in our 
schools who will be very grateful to their young friend. 

GEORGE Boros, 


S. S. STATENDAM. 


The Tricks of Types. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Some years ago an Eastern clergyman published an able 
and eloquent sermon upon Immortality. This sermon, 
which was widely copied, closed with the following dramatic 
sentence : — 

“Yes, Death, thou art a gain, and Paul did not lie.” As 
given in one unlucky journal, the word “ not” was omitted, and 
the beautiful and comforting discourse ended with the ir- 
reverent assertion that “ Paul did lie.” 

I thought of this absurd error as I read in my brief article 
published in the Register of July 26 the astonishing state- 
ment, ‘‘ Positive Christianity includes the commendation of 
every falsehood.” ‘To the best of my knowledge and belief, 
if the printer had “ followed copy,” this sentence would have 
read, ‘‘ Positive Christianity includes the condemnation of 
every falsehood,”— a truth often overlooked, and one which 
merits correct statement. WILLIAM Day Simonps. 


Marcus Aurelius, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Admirers of Marcus Aurelius were both interested and 
astonished at the article, headed by this imperial name, 
copied into your columns, July 19, from the Spectator. I 
submitted the article to two learned friends. “The writer 
has never read Marcus Aurelius,” said one of them, who 
holds and distinguishes a chair of church history in a theo- 
logical seminary. The other, near of kin to the great Stoics 
both in philosophy and morals, said he had been tempted to 
answer the article by sending you a half-dozen passages from 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus. The writer in the Spectator 
says that the “Stoic gospel” lacked “the sense of the in- 
finite in man,” and had “no hold on the idea that men are — 
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partakers of the divine nature.” It was the Stoic gospel 
that in his moral nature man is himself infinite. In this the 
Stoic gospel may be wrong, but that is a different question. 
“The mind is invincible when she turns to herself, and relies 
upon her own courage,” says Marcus. “Toss me into what 
climate or state you please, for all that, I will keep my divine 
_ part content.” ‘My divine part,” says Marcus; and yet the 
writer in the Sfecfator says that the Stoics had “no hold on 
the idea that men are partakers of the divine nature.” 

How can an honest man make that statement in face of 
the fact that the Stoics were pantheists? Pantheism may be 
an unsound philosophy; but, at least, it is not destitute of 

“‘a sense of the infinite in man,” or of the “idea that men 

are partakers of the divine nature.” The writer says, 

“Even when Marcus Aurelius gives utterance to a noble 

theism and hints at a certain element in man which may 

possibly overcome the thraldom of death, he gives no clew to 
the unity of God and man, which in the doctrine of the in- 
carnation is the central theme of Christianity. On the one 
side stands the Deity, a great way off, impenetrable, awful. 

On the other side man. What shall bring them together?” 

The writer forgets that the Stoics were pantheists, and that 

to them God is not transcendent, but immanent. In his 

poor pagan way, Marcus says, “‘ Accustom yourself to think 
upon nothing but what you could freely reveal, so that, if your 
soul were laid open, there would be nothing but what is sin- 

cere, good-natured, and public-spirited,’ and concludes, “A 

man thus qualified makes a right use of the Deity within 

him.” One wonders if the Deity is nearer the writer in the 

Spectator than he was to Marcus Aurelius. ‘ You do not re- 

member that every man’s soul is a partaker of the Deity,” 

says Marcus. : 

The critic says, “Nature was never connected with a 
divine heart at the core of things.” It would be quite im- 
possible to make a more direct misstatement of Stoic doc- 
trine in general and of the doctrine of Marcus Aurelius in 
particular. If Marcus made a mistake at all, it was that of 
identifying Nature with the “divine heart.” ‘ Universal 
nature or God” he writes, to show that the terms were 
equivalent. 

I notice that the writer makes two correct statements in 
the course of his article. He says that ‘ Marcus Aurelius 
gives utterance to a noble theism and hints at a certain 
element in man which may possibly overcome the thraldom 
of death.” This statement can be abundantly justified. 
The writer also says that “there was no mediation in the 
Stoic thought between God and man.” In a system of 
pantheism, mediation is not possible, much less necessary. 
“The particular effects in the world are all wrought by one 
intelligent nature. This universal cause has no foreign 
assistant, no interloping principle, either without or within 
it,”’ says Marcus. 

The writer pities the optimistic Stoic ‘‘ because it was his 
fate to miss that assurance of faith which to fortitude of 
soul adds perfect blessedness and peace.” Perfect blessed- 
ness and peace are of course easy attainments in Christen- 
dom. As for assurance of faith, Marcus Aurelius had more 
than his share: “‘Why should any man be concerned at the 
consequences? All this is but Nature’s method. Now 
Nature never does any mischief.” ‘All people work in 
some measure toward the ends of Providence.’ ‘He that 
governs the world will certainly make you good for some- 

ing.”’ And, as for peace, he might rest his soul who could 
say: “ Whatsoever is agreeable to you, O Universe, is so to 
me also. Nothing is early or late for me that is seasonable 

- for you. I am only solicitous about one thing, and that is 
lest I should do something that the constitution of man 
does not permit or in a way or time it does not permit.” 

___‘The object of the article from the Sfectator is admirable. 
It is to show the superiority of Christianity to the best 
_ achievement of Paganism, There are many kinds of Chris- 
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tianity. There is a kind of Christianity which it is not too 


much to believe might have added a lustre to the gentle 
Stoicism of Marcus Aurelius, but there is another kind which 
surely would not. It is the Christianity that, to score a 
point against a dead philosopher, attributes to him opinions 
which he distinctly and emphatically disowned. 

S. C. BEacu. 


For the Christian Register. 


At Twilight Time. 


BY MILTON L. MURDOCK, 


Here let me rest, here prone upon the sod, 
And gaze far up into the deepening blue, 
And watch the branches in the breezes nod, 
And breathe the balm of fir-trees damp with dew. 


Yon homing raven doth the echoes ’wake, 
There trills the meadow lark on twinkling wing, 
And bell-toned tinklings, amid fern and brake, 
Mark the clear rill that bubbles from the spring. 


A distant whirring from the wheat-field comes, 
Where ’mid the ripened grain the reapers glean. 
High on the stub a yellowhammer drums, 
Soft pipes the quail in alder copses green. 


Hush! from the thicket sounds the catbird’s call, 
And the brown thrasher pours his roundelay ; 
For Nature and her children, one and all, 
Are brimming o’er with melody to-day. 


The Stars Also. 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK, 


In the whole Bible there is not, I have fancied, a more 
naive expression than this. It is a perfect indication of the 
relative significance of the stars for the writer of the book of 
Genesis, if I should not rather say for the writer of this par- 
ticular part of it. Thoreau said that, for circumstantial evi- 
dence, a trout in a pan of milk was not to be excelled. Equally 
good is the naive expression, “ the stars also,” proof positive 
that to the order of belief in which it originated the stars 
were not of much account,— an oditer dictum after the man- 
ner of the New Hampshire sheriff, who, having forgotten his 
usual formula, stood up again, and, jerking his thumb over 
his right shoulder, as his custom was, said, ‘‘ By the way, 
God save the commonwealth of New Hampshire!” 

The relative significance of the stars, of which that morn- 
ing star we call the sun is the most noticeable from our pres- 
ent vantage, is a subject that has been much attended to of 
late. Any one reading at all widely must come upon some 
treatment of it or allusion to it every few days in one book or 
magazine or sermon or another. Dr. Savage recurs to no 
aspect of our modern life more frequently than to that which 
he calls “ the change of front in the universe ” involved in the 
Copernican astronomy as succeeding the Ptolemaic. LEither 
by accident or deliberate sequence the last two numbers of 
the Mew World contained articles by Prof. Nashand Dr. 
Bixby, which dealt with this matter in an extremely interest- 
ing manner, Prof. Nash finding in “ The Decay of the Stars” 
the formula of astronomic evolution, and Dr. Bixby claiming 
for the earth, and more certainly for man, a dignity which 
the new astronomy has not successfully impeached. Close 
upon the heels of these scholarly performances comes Mr. 
James Lane Allen’s latest book, ‘The Reign of Law,’ in 
which with all the enthusiasm of-fresh discovery he devotes 
himself to setting forth the evolution in the moral and re- 
ligious feelings of mankind wrought by the Copernican 
astronomy. Here is the last foaming crest of a tide that 
flings innumerable waves upon the century’s farthest bound. 
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The interest which inheres in Prof. Nash’s and Dr. 
Bixby’s expositions is that they run counter to the prevailing 
expositions. ‘These habitually represent the “decline and 
fall” of the earth-centred universe as logically necessitating 
the decline and fall of the man-centred universe. Such an 
obiter dictum as “the stars also,” they assure us, has no 
standing in the new astronomy, for which the appropriate 
Scripture language is, “When I consider the heavens, the 
work of thy eats the moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained, what is man, that thou art mindful of Zim?” It 
is very true that, with the earth-centred Ptolemaic heavens, 
the man-centred theological universe is rolled up like a scroll, 
and put aside. This is the logical result, but men are not 
logical animals. More than a century -after Copernicus, 
Milton uses the Ptolemaic astronomy for the machinery of 
his great epic; and half a century later Addison inquires, — 


“ What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball?” 


And everywhere the theological mind maintains the fiction of 
the earth as a world-stage for its great five-act tragedy of 
the Fall andthe Redemption of Mankind. The less theolog- 
ical, the more scientific, have left this conception far behind, 
and with it the assumption that the sun and other stars are 
but so many lights hung in the heavens for the convenience 
and the pleasure of our human life. 

But, somehow, these starry influences have not affected 
man’s conceit of his own position and relative significance 
so injuriously as we are assured they should have done. It 
is not merely that the theology of the man-centred universe 
has survived the shock of the Copernican astronomy. It is 
partly, as Prof. Nash has shown, because before Coper- 
nicus the stars had for the astrologist and his clientéle a 
magical importance outweighing far the dignity assigned to 
them by the new astronomy. The growth of science meant 
the decline of this magical importance. Conversely, it 
made the earth a star, and clothed it with sidereal splendor 
before the magical significance of the stars had faded out in 
the full day of science. But this full day has now made 
good the finest promises of the traditional imagination, 
The earth may be a speck compared with Sirius or Canopus; 
but man’s growing knowledge of its inorganic forms and its 
organic life has filled him with an ever-deepening admiration, 
while his struggle with and conquest of its material forces 
have given to his assurance of its bounty a volume and 
momentum that it never had before. 

We have, moreover, this interesting paradox, that Calvin’s 
man-despising anthropology was produced almost simulta- 
neously with the Copernican astronomy; while, after this had 
had three centuries of confirmation, we arrived at Chan- 
ning’s doctrine of the dignity of human nature. Thus what 
seems the natural sequence of the Ptolemaic system is found 
correlated with the full-blown Copernican: not only so, but 
with the Darwinian biology which at first seemed to threaten 
the dignity of human nature more than the Copernican as- 
tronomy. How is it that from these apparent discomfitures 
and defeats man’s Shakespearean consciousness has wrung 
the laurels of victorious peace? It is because what man 
has done to tend the garden of the world, and keep it, has 
revealed to him the essential greatness of his being. It is 
because the discoveries of science, the splendors of the im- 
agination, the sublimities of the moral life, have assured him 
that he need not be abashed in the presence of any astro- 
nomic vastness or any multitude of stars. 

But these will never lose the potent charm which they 
have always had for the deep heart of man. Because he is 
not only scientific, but imaginative and poetic, their beauty 
will forever cast its spell upon his mind. Science may ren- 
der them as so many fiery hells; but, as we look up to them 
on perfect nights, they will forever overflow our minds with 
tides of heavenly peace. 
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Victi Salutamus. 


We who have lost the battle 
To you who have fought and won: 
Give ye good cheer and greeting | 
Stoutly and bravely done! 


Reach us a hand in passing, 
Comrades,— and own the name! 

Yours is the thrill and laurel: 
Ours is the smart and shame. 


Though we were nothing skilful, 
’ Pity us not nor scorn ! 
Send us a hail as hearty,— 
“Stoutly and bravely borne!” 


Others may scorn or pity: 
You who are soldiers know, 
Where was the joy of your battle 
Save in the grip with the foe? 


Did we not stand to the conflict ? 
Did we not fairly fall? 

Is it your crowns ye care for? 
Nay, to have fought is all. 


Humbled and sore, we watch you, 
Cheerful and bruised and lamed. 
Take the applause of the conquered,— 
Conquered and unashamed ! 
— Alice Van Viiet. 


Practical Science. 


Psychologists have long been pre-eminent as household 
bores, valuing family relationships as so much data for ob- 
servation ; but a new terror has now arisen in the appearance 
of the self-conscious hygienist, who knows which chemical 
element is lacking in his daily food, vainly insisting on 
mathematical accuracy in its preparation. Such a one will 
delight in Bulletin 36 of the University of Wisconsin, pre- 
pared by Prof. M. V. O’Shea, wherein he discusses various 
aspects of mental economy and student life. The pamphlet 
abounds in scientific statements anent neural fatigue and 
psychical processes. A questionnaire was issued to the 
students, and out of the many papers returned 316 were 
carefully examined. 85 students had lived principally on 
oatmeal, 85 on bread and butter, 80 on potatoes, 71 on eggs, 
and 76 on roast beef. 

The professor’s own practical advice is by far the most 
useful series of hints that the college public has yet had the 
opportunity of following; ¢.g., a breakfast of pork, eggs, 
pancakes, potatoes, and doughnuts, all fried, must prevent 
vigorous mental activity for many hours. Nuts, economi- 
cally considered, are a good substitute for meat and butter, 
and are easily digested in the form of protose, nuttose, etc. 
Twenty-five grains of green tea, drunk when cold, after stand- 
ing several hours, showed that tea is a strong respiratory 
excitant, increasing waste without supplying nutriment, thus 
good for those who eat too much, but bad for the ill-fed. 
Count Rumford’s substitute for coffee is suggested, 8 parts 
of meal and 9g of butter stirred together and browned. 
Who would drink it who need not! The evil effects of 
alcoholic drinks are clinched by the adventures of two dogs, 
Tipsy and Bum, who, by watches placed under specially 
constructed collars and read every day and by competitive 
tests at retrieving balls, proved that normal dogs retrieved 
922 against alcoholics, 478. The latter also developed less 
spontaneous activity than their soberer companions. - a 

Many college presidents agree with Mr. O’Shea’s dictum 
that a good athlete is a good scholar in the long run, though 
he may do poor work under training. Billiards are 
recreation than euchre, whist is a “study,” and fine needle- 
work is more fatiguing than washing dishes, says the wri 
as ‘co-ordination of the peripheral muscles involves large 


vements.” So a child writing with a fine pen is more 
taxed mentally than if using chalk on a blackboard, while 
medium pens, like Gillott’s No. 1065 or Parker’s Jointless 
No. 023, conserve energy. In the same way using metal 
holders and hard pencils wastes vitality. 

_ With such a teacher of practical details, Wisconsin stu- 
dents should comprehend the dynamics of mind, even if they 
; are troublesome in private life as individuals bent on reform. 
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Science and Faith. 


Science and Faith twin brothers are: 
They beam above us a double star. 
Howe’er their servants seem at strife, 
One God they worship,— God is Life. 


— William P. Andrews. 


The Lesser and the Larger Unitarianism. 


To the common world, which looks at movements and in- 
stitutions simply as they appear in reports and statistics, 
Unitarianism seems a small thing. As an organized part 
of English religious life, it is a small thing, of only three or 
four generations’ standing, and of a few small groups of 
churches, under four hundred in all. Hence the world 
around us is apt to regard it as a very small factor in English 
religion, not increasing much. Some habitually speak of it as 
declining. It is common to recognize in it a certain moral 
strength and intellectuality, which gave it a standing out of 
all proportion to its numbers; but, as a religious movement, 
it is very much left out of account. The worst of it is that 
we are apt ourselves to fall into something of the same 
tone of disparagement. Now and then we have some strong 
movement, build a new college, open an important church, 
raise some fund which surprises ourselves; but in the quiet 
passing of the years we are constantly beset with a certain 
sense of weakness. We seem unable to accomplish any re- 
sults at all adequate to the ideas which are at the heart of 
our movement. Sometimes we even fall to asking ourselves 
whether, after all, it is a failing cause we are holding to. 

It is to meet this common feeling that I want to bring out 
the fact that both in our name and in our movement we are 
dealing with two different things. Besides this little Uni- 
tarianism, in which we have our place as an organized part 
of the religious life of our time, there is a larger Unitarian- 
ism, to which we also belong. The larger Unitarianism is 
the broad stream of the world’s simplest religion,— that 
monotheism which had its source in the ancient Hebrew 
life, which strove in psalm and prophecy against the cor- 
ruptions of sacerdotalism, which was not supplanted, but 
lifted up into new tenderness and power by Christ, and has 
come down the Christian ages, sometimes lost and almost 
dead, but rising again. It strove first in all the forms of 
Arianism to keep men something nearer to the simplicity of 
Christ; and then, after long defeat and almost death, it has 
been striving to bring the world back to that simplicity. A 
stream so wide that still in the fourth century it counted half 
of Christendom with it, it struggled on against the growing 
power of Trinitarianism for other centuries, till finally 
crushed by Rome. And, when the Reformation set the 

_ mind of Europe free, among the first movements of that new 
freedom were some to that older, simpler faith,— in one su- 
__preme, almighty God, and Christ, our great divine teacher, 
_ but not God. That great thought gathered distinctness and 
cohesion as it voiced itself in the great work of Servetus, 
“The Restoration of Christianity,” the very title of which 
was the keynote of all the after-movement. Ah! it was so 
plain to him that he believed he could have converted 
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Calvin himself to it. Alas! he only attempted it to perish, 
but so perished that that word of his was written in letters 
of flame upon the whole horizon of men’s thought. It 
seized upon the little groups of scholars —such as Valen- 
tine Gentilis, Ochinus, Alciati— who were seeking the truth 
in the free Italian cities. It took hold of the Socini, carried 
one of them, Faustus Socinus, to Poland, made there a settle- 
ment — centring in Racow, with its university of a thousand 
students — which lighted up Europe for a century with a 
great light of piety and freedom, though only to be ruth- 
lessly crushed at last, and about 1660 finally expelled, by 
the combined forces of Rome and Calvinism. Meanwhile, 
however, it had taken root in Hungary, and burned with a 
strong and steady light in Transylvania, was again trampled 
down, but not out. Struggled on there alone through over 
two hundred years, until in the present century it found out 
that it was not alone, and reached out its hands, and not in 
vain, to the churches of fellow-believers which had grown up 
in England and America. 

For it was from the seeds of that great Reformation move- 
ment in Poland and Hungary that Unitarianism found its 
way to England, and, after a century of intermittent personal 
controversy, at last established itself, toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, as the avowed faith of a whole group of 
churches, forming a new centre of activity and diffusion. 

In much the same way it took root in America; pene- 
trated the scholarly New England Congregationalism under 
the influence of Dr. Channing; and in the kindred but in- 
dependent form of Universalism grew up among the common 
people. 

Meanwhile with its silent reforming force it had been 
making way among the old Calvinistic Protestantisms of the 
Continent, till Calvin’s own Geneva had become a Unitarian 
city; and a large proportion of the Dutch and German Re- 
formed Churches, and of the Huguenots of France, had 
broadened into essentially the same great liberal faith. 

All this I call the Larger Unitarianism, which cannot be 
identified with any single age or Church, but which in 
various quiet growths, or outbursts, of reforming thought has 
aimed to free the world from the theological corruptions of 
medizevalism, and to restore the religious thought of Chris- 
tendom to the simplicity of Christ. Yes, the Larger Uni- 
tarianism I like to call it,—that great stream of thought 
which, in the sense of a great wrong done to the simple 
religion of Jesus Christ by what the creeds had made of it, 
has infused its protesting elements and forces into many 
lands and many churches, and struggled toward a new Ref- 
ormation,— sweeping away first the corruption of the 
Trinity, and gradually also the whole cycle of beliefs that 
grew up with that, and have been associated with it; the 
Larger Unitarianism, which, as it has drawn new bodies of 
men or groups of churches to its great thoughts, has estab- 
lished these as Lesser Unitarianisms,— new centres of its 
influence, worshipping in the uplift of it, and holding up the 
light of it before the world. ... 

And now what is the outcome of all this? Why have I 
so emphasized that Larger Unitarianism which has been 
sweeping through history? Why? Because it is in this 
Lesser Unitarianism that we have to do our part. And I 
want us to have the spirit and the confidence of the larger 
thing in us, as we do the part which in the doing is apt to 
seem so small. 

I know its smallness! Have I been working at it now 
these fifty years, and do not I know its weaknesses and in- 
adequacy? We make great plans. It seems as if our 
simpler thought were so self-evident that it ought to make 
rapid way, but it does not. When Thomas Jefferson, third 
President of the United States, heard Dr. Channing preach, 
he said that he hoped to see every young man in America a 
Unitarian before he died. Neither there nor here, however, 
has any such thing happened. Constantly our steps have 
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been dogged with difficulty and failure. But the trouble is 
that we too often think of these alone; and because the little 
work seems to drag, and seldom comes to any great thing, 
we feel as if the whole cause, perhaps, is failing, or perhaps 
reproach ourselves for unfaithfulness to it. 

This is why it is so helpful to recall that Larger Unita- 
rianism. For that also has been a small thing in its details ; 
and yet in the great sweep of its entirety its success fills me 
almost with awe! Yes, its success! For what has been its 
impelling principle? What was it they started out to do,— 
those Socinian fathers of the Reformation time, those wan- 
dering reformers of the Italian cities? To build up some 
growing sect that should look well in Year Books? No! 
but to recall the world from its Trinities and Christolatries, 
and poor sacerdotalisms and sacrificialisms, to the simple 
and yet sublime faith of Jesus Christ. And all along except 
in some brief episodes of success, such as that in Poland 
and, for a time, in Transylvania, their work always seemed 
a failure, Did not Servetus seem to fail? And Valentine 
Gentilis, so confident that he was right that, when seized at 
Bern, he only begged for a conference with the ministers, to 
prove it from the Scriptures,— to whom the only answer was 
the headsman’s axe? And John Bidle, banished, imprisoned 
again and again, until at last he was released only to die? 
And all the struggling witnesses for their simpler truth, who 
were ‘destitute, afflicted, tormented”? Yes, to themselves, 
and to the onlookers of their time, they all seemed to be 
failing ; and yet, as we compare the world of common human 
thought to-day with that to which they appealed, we see 
that already their work has in a large measure succeeded. 
The world of religious thought has changed! It is alto- 
gether more reasonable, more tender, more human than it 
was. ‘The things which Calvin believed are now impossible 
to men. Of course there come back-eddies in the stream. 
There is such a reaction just now, strong upon us, which in 
some aspects looks as if this England were drifting back to 
Rome. But z¢ zs not/ We need have no real fear. 

And, meanwhile, the strong, moderate thought of our time 
is moving onward to many of the very things for which our 
fathers had to stand so long alone. I do not say it is an 
avowed change, but it is none the less real. Not a church 
has formally given up the Trinity, but the upward look of the 
common heart to-day is simply toward God,— and especially 
toward the Fatherhood of God,— which, from Robertson on, 
the broadest thinkers of to-day frankly admit they specially 
owe to our own Dr. Channing. ‘The whole doctrine of 
‘The Fatherhood,’” says Rev. John Watson, in his ‘ The 
Mind of the Master,” “ which Jesus put in the forefront of his 
teaching, and labored at with such earnestness, ... for long 
centuries passed out of Christian consciousness.” ‘“ This 
silence,’”’ he adds, ‘‘ from the date of the Greek Fathers to the 
arrival of the modern Broad Churchman, has been more 
than an omission: it has been a heresy”; and he goes on 
to attribute the recovery of this great truth to modern 
Christianity to three men, Channing and F. D. Maurice and 
Erskine of Lindlathen. Ah! Channing is now part of the 
“ Larger Unitarianism.” His sermons have been translated 
into many languages; and not only is he reverenced as a 
leader among all avowed Unitarianisms of Europe and 
America, but he is owned as one of the influences of the 
modern world by multitudes who disclaim the name of Uni- 
tarian. But how has he come to this great position? There 
was a time when the sermons which gave the keynote of 
his influence were simply the words of a young Boston 
minister, who was denounced and attacked by the great 
churches of America, and told he was preaching a new and 
feeble heresy, which would speedily die out. And, even 
though it grew, it never grew as its champions felt it ought 
to do. And, even when the American Unitarian Association 
was formed to make the movement stronger, it was still only 
a small movement, like that in England, and, when it printed 
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some new sermon or pamphlet, had to face the day of sm: 
things, and consider whether they should print 1,000 of the 
or might venture on 5,000! : 
And so our part is clear. It is not a large part, but it is 
for a large and conquering thing! It is the open work of 
to-day for a movement that has come down through many 
generations, sometimes persecuted, always unpopular, count- 
ing a thousand secret adherents for every dozen open ones, 
and yet in its real spirit and power constantly growing and 
gradually changing the religious thought of the world. And 
so we must be still content for it to be. Our work must be 
the best and most that we can make it; but, still, it will lag 
far behind what faith and hope would look for. And always 
those who consciously side with it or openly work for it, will 
be few compared with those who really are on its side. Well, 
let us be thankful for those multitudes of wondering minds 
who thus are receiving Christ’s gospel of the One Almighty 
Father, and all the simpler truth and larger hope that goes 
with it. And meanwhile let us go on with all our open 
work,— this little work of church and school and class; 
these gatherings of our District Associations which among our 
Free Churches take the place of church organization; these 
larger gatherings of our National Conference and of our 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. Yes, small work 
always, these meetings about which we are often disappointed 
because so few come to hear; these distributings of the best 
words of light and truth in mean tract-forms and through all 
sorts of petty agencies; and the building up by painful 
gathering of shillings and guineas small homes and centres 
of a simple living worship,— their windows and doors open 
to God’s light and man’s fellowship,— fulfilling in every way 
they can the helpful service of Christian churches. Such 
things are the field of our service. And we sow our little 
seed of Word and Work, and know not if it shall bring forth 
some “ thirty-fold,” and, here and there, one the “ hundred- 
fold” of history; but we do know that by such sowing 
the purposes of God are fulfilled, and the fields are whitened 
with the harvests that shall feed men with the bread of life, 
and the kingdom of God’s perfect light and truth is helpe 
to its fuller coming.— Brooke Herford. , 


Spiritual Life. 


No man or woman of the humblest sort can really be 
strong, pure, and good without the world being the better 
for it, without somebody being helped and comforted by the 
very existence of this goodness.— Phillips Brooks. 
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The glory of a life is in the quantity of devotedness to 
God, in the fidelity with which the simplest things are done, 
in the quantity of the higher life that can be thrown into the 
lowliest duty or the humblest position.— Sacred Heart Review. 
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A psalm which cultivates the spirit of gratitude is a psalm 
which we ought often to read. If we were more grateful, 
both our joy and our strength would be increased. Grati- 
tude is born in hearts which take the time to count up past 
mercies.—Charles E.. Jefferson. 
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Outgrow religion? No: faith will become stronger as it 
is enlightened and re-enforced by knowledge, or as we learn 
more of the wise, safe, friendly order in which disorder is 
held as the ocean holds its eddies and ruffles; for that order 
will shine around and within us like a revelation.— Charles 
G. Ames. 
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_ If we know of a kind act which we might, but do not in- 
tend to, perform; if we be aware that our moral health re- 


_ quires the abandonment of some pleasure which yet we do 


not intend to abandon,— here is cause enough for the loss of 


all spiritual power.— /. P. Codde. 


& 


There are questions which nothing can answer but God’s 
love, which nothing can meet but God’s promises, which 
nothing can calm but a perfect trust in his goodness. There 
is a shadow and a mystery upon all the creation till we see 
God in it; there is trouble and fear till we see God’s love.— 
Dr. Dewey. 


Theodore Parker and his Work.* 


BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 


We are spending the afternoon in the goodly fellowship 
of the prophets. According to Renan, ‘‘the development of 
prophetism is the main trunk of religious history.” There 
was a time when serious utterances were seriously taken. 
Hence came the conception of the prophet as a holy man, 
speaking as moved by a holy spirit. He always brings a 
message suited to his time and its needs. He is a preacher 
and more. A messenger in commission to those who rev- 
erence truth as of supreme authority because uttered from 
divine impulsion, he appears as an ambassador from the 
court of heaven. Hence to receive or to reject him is to 
receive or reject the Power which sends him and comes 
with him. Thus his word is a touchstone and a judge: 
men part before him to the right hand and to the left, ac- 
cording to their love or hatred for the light which shows the 
quality of their doings. 

But the trumpet is made of common brass. The prophet, 
though a man of God, is apt to be very human, and to be 
deeply marked with temperamental qualities and personal 
limitations. Inspiration does not imply infallibility. The 
true prophet must be meek and lowly of heart, even when 
firm as a rock. He turns away from our homage, saying: 
“Why callest thou me good? Only One is good.” 

Theodore Parker stands well in this glorious company. 
But a prophet, like manna, may be good only for a day; 
though, in the strength of such bread from heaven, we may 
walk far and work long. If any man could “feed us 
always,” he would need no successors. But he who was 
bold to distinguish between “the permanent and the tran- 
sient in Christianity’? would surely bid us distinguish be- 
tween the permanent and transient in his own word and 
work, His name marks “one moment in a great time, one 
stage in a great doctrine.” 

The intuitional philosophy in which he rested and rev- 
elled is now regarded, not as wholly false or obsolete, but 
as quite inadequate. His three fundamentals of religious 
thought and life—God, Duty, and Immortality — do not, 
indeed, depend for their dignity and authority on a particu- 
lar method of verification. We preserve our docility and 
our sanity by reminding ourselves that our slowly broaden- 
ing horizons are likely to shut out much more reality than 
they take in. 

But, in this man’s mind, theism, ethics, and ontology 
blended in a religion which was more than an intellectual 
perception or persuasion: it was a luminous and burning 
passion. Hence he has made us familiar with certain forms 
of thought and speech which have enriched our religious 
vocabulary and deepened our devotions. The great hymn 
of Miss Adams, “ Nearer, my God, to thee,” if not intro- 


_ duced to America by Theodore Parker, was by him first 


brought prominently to public attention; although a Roman 
_* An address at the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
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Catholic priest has spoken of it to President Eliot as “one 
of the noble old hymns of the Church.” 

The doctrine of the Divine Immanence and Transcend- 
ence is anything but modern. Yet the emphasis put upon it 
by Parker has given it new force as a light and law of life. 
It was a great service to clarify and refine our conception of 
God, as not only the infinite and perfect Being, overfilling 
his universe, but also as the Life within our life and the Light 
within our minds, as more than father and mother to us all, 
as the all-embracing Providence that gathers into order and 
unity every possible cause, process, and result. 

In proclaiming anew and in homespun terms this highest 
rank of spiritual truths, he has given utterance to the desire 
of nations. In announcing the absolute and universal char- 
acter of religion, he has supplied a platform broad enough 
for all the world’s congresses, present or to come. 

He has translated into modern dialect the gospel an- 
nouncement that the kingdom of heaven is at hand. He 
neither originated nor plagiarized these sublime teachings, 
but the great old verities were glorified by passing through 
the richly colored window of his spiritual genius. 

Like Plato, he loved the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. 
Like Goethe, and more than Goethe, he was resolute for 
these to live. Beyond both Plato and Goethe, he converted 
the True, the Beautiful, and the Good into fuel to feed the 
holy fires of enthusiasm for Nature and Humanity and wor- 
shipfulness of the living God. 

His drastic treatment of the early Christology of the 
Unitarians seemed to some like a reckless attempt to plant 
dynamite under the foundations. Yet Dr. Martineau, em- 
ploying other intellectual methods, reached at last the same 
general conclusions; and the scholarship of Christendom 
slowly follows. So also of Parker’s Biblical studies. Using 
his own apparatus of scholarship and with few of the present 
helps, he anticipated many of the results of the Higher Criti- 
cism, and did much to make it both possible and necessary. 
More than any other American scholar — perhaps more than 
all others —he brought the results of German thinking 
within reach of theological students, and stimulated them to 
drop their buckets into. that deep well. In this particular he 
represented whole universities and divinity schools. 

Despite his bold handling of the Gospel Story, his sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the spirit and life of Jesus, as that 


“ great Friend to all the sons of men, 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below,” 


has helped some of us to preserve in our Theism that Christ- 
element, that oneness of the human and divine, that vision 
of the Lamb in the midst of the Throne, which is perhaps 
the richest and most vital quality of spiritual faith, for want 
of which many a branch of our vine brings little fruit to per- 
fection. Yet he would have hailed with joy the present ten- 
dency to substitute a loved and loving “ Leadership ” for an 
official and ambiguous “ Lordship.” 

The spiritual quality in Parker and his work is yet to be 
realized. What preacher of our century has affirmed with 
more of sweetness and light the supremacy of good in the world 
of matter and the world of mind, to the end that our joy 
may be full? He has given us Walt Whitman’s rough-cast 
optimism in handsomer setting, and has anticipated with 
Emerson that host of semi-angelic beings, now encamped 
among us, who sing the anthem of present salvation, through 
faith in the present God. We need no longer say, with the 
Red Queen of Wonderland, “ There was jam yesterday, and 
there will be jam to-morrow ; but there’s never any jam to-day.” 

If life and death and destiny present a more cheerful as- 
pect to millions of people, in and out of all the churches, it is 
largely because one man’s brave faith in the good God has 
broken the spell of theological terrorism and swept into 
oblivion the spectres which once peopled the common air. 
It was Parker who spoke of the Universalists as the only sect 
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who taught the doctrine of immortality in such a form as to 
make its truth desirable. 

Many a religious book, not half so readable or so vital as 
the printed sermons of Parker, is far more widely circulated. 
We may guess the reason. He made himself more thought 
of as an iconoclast in theology, or as an aggressive reformer 
and champion of public justice, than as “a helper of those 
who would live in the spirit.” The late Senator Corwin, of 
Ohio, once complained that his services as a statesman had 
been thrown into the shade by his reputation as a laugh- 
maker. Of Parker it might be said that the stridency of his 
speech on subjects in controversy has dulled men’s ears to 
the deep rich music of his sermons and prayers. 

His heart was ever in his mouth. ‘Sermons are never 
out of my mind,” he said. “ My life is in them, and all my 
character, its good and ill.” He called the pulpit his “ joy 
and throne,” and added, with a natural touch of pride, that 
“being well advertised by the hostility of press and State, 
market, and meeting-house,” he had held, with the exception 
of Beecher’s, the largest Protestant congregation in America. 
But his appeal always lay to the reason and conscience of 
other men, and he warned his hearers not to stop at his 
word. To the last, he was aneager, hungry learner. Dying 
at forty-nine, his boughs hung heavy with unripened fruit. 

With all his massive learning, he was born too early to 
absorb and assimilate the rich stores of material which have 
gathered about the theory of evolution ; and, had his historic 
sense been more alert, it might have modified his judgments 
of sacred books, men, and situations. 

Yet, had he been free from all intolerance, he would have 
been better than some of the best men of his day. Black- 
more, the novelist, once said that he had “no faith in the 
Christianity of a man so narrow-minded that he would not 
appear on the same platform with those who differed from 
him in the interpretation of the Scriptures.” Yet some of 
the saintliest brethren of sixty years ago were partly made 
after that pattern. Those who hesitate to assign to Parker 
a place in the foremost rank may yet find him useful asa 
way-mark to show how far we have travelled. 

Theodore Parker cannot be named among the creators of 
systems or the founders of institutions. It was not given 
him to establish even one permanent religious society. His 
work was not chiefly that of the architect. In the wilderness 
of Orthodoxy, of hesitant Liberalism, and of a half apostate 
republic, he was a Voice —a clear ringing Voice —crying, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, and make his paths 
straight!” 

This was his mission and message,— to demand, in God’s 
name, the straightening of the ways. First, by the rectifica- 
tion of religious thinking, in the interest of simplicity and 
sincerity. Next, by the rectification of conduct,— personal, 
social, and public,—in the interest of honesty, justice, hu- 
manity. Like John the Baptist, he drew after him much 
people. That Voice was heard across the land, as if a son 
of thunder had spoken. Whether men heeded or hooted, 
they were compelled to hear. Like the preaching of Sa- 
vonarola, this austere and fearless call to a true way of life 
reached many a prepared heart and stirred many a hearer 
to re-examine his professed beliefs, the rectitude of his acts, 
and the righteousness of public laws and their administration. 

In every present demand for honest speech, for the 
revision of creeds, for social justice, or for a return to the 
national standard of impartial liberty and impartial law, in 
every rebuke of cowardly silence or corrupting compromise, 
we may still hear the Voice that sounded more than half a 
century ago in Music Hall. 

I could acknowledge a large personal debt to Theodore 
Parker. One printed sermon, which found its way to Min- 
nesota in 1855, shamed me out of that intellectual dishonesty 
and moral cowardice which dares not face a doubt nor listen 
to evidence against cherished traditions. It is true that, in 
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the very act of breaking my chains, he hurt and angered me 
by the rough handling of his big, thundering hammer; but, 
perhaps, the shock which tortured every spiritual nerve was 
like electrical treatment for partial paralysis. I still think, 
however, that Samuel Longfellow was right in saying that 
Parker “lacked reverence for other men’s reverence.” In 
writing on some subjects, he used a stick of lunar caustic 
for a pen,— as if he scorned rather than pitied what Charles 
Reade calls “the darkness of the professional mind.” He 
had not outgrown the old assumption that reverence for 
idols is irreverence to God; or, in some moods, he may have 
forgotten that the true God draws men to himself through 
illusions, errors, and superstitions. Or shall we say that 
these limitations of his outlook served like the walls of a 
gun-barrel to give directness and intensity to the discharge ? 

One can speak any truth; but the mode of his speaking 
and the personal mood in which he speaks must not be 
mistaken for a part of the truth. Something of this purport 
has been said by Richter, and it might be repeated to edifi- 
cation as often as once a year. 

David A. Wasson, who knew Parker well and loved him 
much, yet says that he seemed incapable of understanding or 
allowing for the force of motives in other men who disagreed 
with him in matters of opinion or conduct; that “it never 
seems to have occurred to him that there might be some 
truth in the doctrine he attacked”; and that he could rarely 
state the views of an opponent in terms which the opponent 
would accept as his own, so strong was the tendency to cari- 
cature. 

Holding a lenient, if not a lax view of sin in general, he 
was disposed to bear down hard on particular sinners. Like 
a man I heard of in the West, he apparently “ believed in the 
nobility of the human race as a whole and in the total de- 
pravity of the individual.” 

A Baptist minister once boasted to me of a deacon in his 
church who was “violently all right.” We have had more 
than one noble moral leader who was deficient in that 
judicial sense which discriminates between varying shades of 
good and ill, so that all things appear either white or black. 
This is not so bad as the blindness which confounds right 
and wrong; yet it may involve some measure of hardship and 
injustice, and it generally rubs the fur the wrong way. “He 
that winneth souls is wise.” “Let two men teach the same 
truth, both with unflinching courage: one shall be mobbed, 
and the other applauded.” Yet how was it in Judea? 
There may be a devitalizing tameness which is one of the 
powers of darkness, as fatal as falsehood and treason. 

But Parker’s sharp personal arraignments and castigations 
cannot be referred to malice or bitterness of spirit. He simply 
could not measure the sensibilities of other men, and may 
be acquitted of cruelty like the Michigan schoolmaster, who 
“unduly estimated the thickness of a boy’s pantaloons.” 
At heart, Parker was of womanly gentleness. Wasson 
testifies that ‘‘warm, generous, abundant springs of human 
love wandered through and watered all the wide territory of 
his soul.” 

His hatred of hurtful errors and practical wrongs was 
kept at high heat by his genuine love of mankind. He did 
not look on oppression, fraud, and misery as abstractions, 
to be contemplated with philosophic calmness. He saw 
living men, women, and children exposed, suffering, and de- 
graded, and he leaped to the rescue. 

He could never lift his hat to that cold-blooded respecta- 
bility which is another name for selfishness and inhumanity, 
and which in his time served as a buttress to oppression. 
How he stripped the mask of piety from the priests of Mam- 
mon! How he dragged hypocrisy from its comfortable 
hiding-place under the altar-cloth! How he pricked into 
sensibility a benumbed public conscience! : 

He came to the front at a time when an irrepressible con- 
flict had broken out between the Religion of Tradition, which 
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sts on the basis of a Supernaturalism and shows its teeth 
when asked to show its credentials, and the Religion of 
Humanity, which rests on faith in the present divinity, and 
claims every good thing on earth and in heaven as the right- 
ful inheritance of the least of our brethren. Into that con- 
flict, he flung himself with knightly adandon, clad in the 
double panoply of knowledge and courage; and, gathering 
the sheaf of hostile spears into his own breast, he died 
with the cry on his lips, ‘‘ Make way for Liberty!’’ He was 
a warrior who could give and take hard blows; and his 
words, like Luther’s, were “ half-battles.”’ 

Nothing in his word or example can be worth so much to 
us as his indomitable moral courage. His work was done 
at a time when pulpit timidity appeared to be the rule, as 
perhaps it always is. His outspeaking fidelity should brace 
the spirit of each succeeding generation, like those stirring 
lines of Lowell : — 


“ They are slaves who fear to speak © 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, suffering, and abuse 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


Heaven knows what need we have in soft and accommo- 
dating times of that sturdiness of heart and spirit which can 
make itself good against social pressure or the love of ease ; 
and just now, in resistance to that powerful and arrogant 
syndicate of commercial, political, and military interests and 
influences, which blood-poisons civilization, and threatens to 


seduce the children of the Cross into alliance with Anti-_ 


christ | 

There has been a man among us with nerves in his intel- 
lect, with red blood in his moral passion, with iron sinews in 
his will, with elemental energy kindling and throbbing in 
his soul; and all these dedicated, all laid as an offering on 
the altar of the religion we profess, the religion of love to 
God and love to man. Putting aside all his other qualities, 
all his virtues and defects, has he not left us as his bequest 
and our inspiration this priceless example of moral heroism. 

Without this, what avail our organization and mobilization 
of forces? Without this, what is our scholarship, our philan- 
thropy, or even our piety? Nay, without this, what a poor 
and lifeless thing is the sacred trust of God’s own truth and 
grace which we sometimes call our gospel? Can we not see 


that our very moderate success is due to our moderate zeal? 


Can we not see that all worthy achievement or possible ser- 
vice in the grand opportunities of the new century must de- 
pend on soundness and power at the centre? 

If the spirit-image of Theodore Parker could be disen- 
gaged from all that was local, temporary, and secondary in 
his character and career, I think it would fill a niche of pecul- 
iar honor in our pantheon. He is already canonized in the 
hearts of the men and women who are impatient with “ poor 
and loveless creeds,” or who abhor bigotry and pretence, 
or who are impressed by Carlyle’s solemn warning that 
“lying means damnation in this universe.” His name will 
be a scourge of small cords to drive from the sacred pre- 
cincts the clamorous dealers in goods of old and defective 
patterns, the traffickers in obsolescences, and the combina- 
tion of obstructionists and obscurantists who willingly find 
their profit in the arrested development of mankind. 

‘And, so long as Christendom harbors in its bosom that 
baptized barbarism which calls every day, in many forms, 
for the sacrifice of more victims than were offered to Moloch 
in a century, so long the ears of the morally sensitive will 


hear this later “friend to all the sons of men” crying amid 


the hustling crowds: “Sirs, ye are brethren! Why do ye 
wrong one to another?” 


_ He has helped to bring forward and prepare for discus- 
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sion those grave social problems which are yet to be settled, 
not only by discussion, but by the growth of wisdom and 
justice, or the evolution of a higher humanity. Like Jesus, 
he has taught us to recognize and reverence the Father in 
the least of His children. Thus he has quickened the activ- 
ity of that principle which must at last determine our 
methods of education, the uses and abuses of property, 
the relations of employer and employed, the rights and 
duties of men and women, and the whole mighty process 
of “levelling upward.” 

Each man has his place and part, like each instrument in 
an orchestra. Parker could not have done the work of 
Channing, of Emerson, or of Martineau. Neither of these 
could have done the work of Parker. He compares with 
them as Vesuvius to the Apennines, his tongue of fire leap- 
ing from the burning core below, while they stretch their 
sunny ranges aloft in peaceful grandeur, drawing the up- 
lifted eyes of millions, and “ pouring many a cheerful river.” 

We are not merely building sepulchres and weaving halos. 
We invoke the “departed spirits of the mighty dead,” and 
conjure with their blessed names, not in backward-looking 
homage to the yesterdays, but because 


‘‘ All of good the Past hath had 
Remains, to make our own time glad,” 


and because, where others have labored, we would reap of 
their sowing, and then sow bountifully in turn for future 
harvests. We follow the great forerunners, and share the 
toil of all who have wrought 


“To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


We have yet to accomplish, even for ourselves, the transfer 
of emphasis from open questions of doctrine to conduct 
and character. The “sovereignty of ethics” must yet 
mean the doing of God’s will on. earth as in heaven; and 
this will mean that men must learn to live together in that 
love and wisdom which make the sweet reasonableness of 
angel life. 

Let us imagine, then, that on some future Sunday morn- 
ing the members of Christian congregations in city and 
country should rise to their feet, and, after joining in a 
sincere confession of faith, should repeat, with uplifted hands 
and beating hearts, the great oath of social justice, “ By the 
Eternal, no one shail be hurt, and every man shall have his 
own /” 

If from the balconies of heaven Theodore Parker could 
look on such a scene, I think he would see the travail of his 
soul, and be satisfied. To the clarified vision of mortals 
reconciled to God and each other, a new radiance would 
beam from the sky, and in the happy hush of selfish passion 
we should almost hear the Father of mankind pronounce the 
benediction of His own holy peace. 


Prayer. 


O Almighty God, give to thy servant a meek and gentle 
spirit, that I may be slow to anger, and easy to mercy and 
forgiveness. Give me a wise and constant heart, that I may 
never be moved to an intemperate anger for any injury that 
is done or offered. Lord, let me ever be courteous and easy to 
be entreated. Let me never fall into a peevish or contentious 
spirit, but follow peace with all men, offering forgiveness, 
inviting them by courtesies, ready to confess my own errors, 
apt to make amends, and desirous to be reconciled. Let no 
sickness or cross accident, no employment or weariness, 
make me angry or ungentle and discontented or unthankful 
or uneasy to them that minister to me; but in all things 
make me like unto the holy Jesus. Amen.—/eremy Taylor. 
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But his two bureaus and one picture were 
in his father’s house, not jn his own. He 
explained all this very carefully to his 
mamma, who knew that any kind of a boy 
wanted a home of his own. So they chose 
a place in a grove near by the family dwell- 
ing, where he could have a house; for he 
was a queer little chap, and had an imagi- 
nary friend, —‘‘my son,’’ he called him, with 
whom he was very intimate. There had been 
days when he would. not even sit down to 
dinner unless a chair were put up to the table 
for ‘‘my son,’’ which to him was never 
empty, though it was to others. He always 
tied up a Christmas present for him, but no 
one ever knew what became of it. Vet his 
mother guessed that, after a while, he gave 
it away to some unknown real boy; for she 
knew that, in spite of his beliéf, he some- 
times suffered the pangs of disillusion. 

The boy got his boards and nails and moss. 
He cared too much for trees to strip off their 
bark; and he had some help with the big 
poles, till the house grew to have a roof, two 
windows, with shutters, but no panes of 
glass, a door with a nail and string for latch, 
a rude cupboard for his dishes, a barrel table 
for his books and papers, and a real table for 
his lunch. There he spent many hours of 
many days, always coming away with a sweet, 
happy look on his round, sunburned face, as 
if he had been holding high communion with 
friends. People who passed by often heard 
him talking, and supposed some one was 
with him, little thinking that, if they had 
peeked in, they would have seen him sitting 
alone, happy as a king, telling secrets to his 
son. 

By and by came a time when the boy be- 
gan to have friendships with girls, and talked 
less and less to his son. He sent them 
comical, wee newspaper jokes. He bought 
them marshmallows. He took them to walk, 
and was always protecting them against 
possible snakes and wild cows. When he 
graduated from the public school, he proposed 
the class motto, which was adopted, ‘‘ Paddle 
your own canoe,’’ and had three small silver 
paddles made,—one for himself, which he 
should leave to his son or his mamma, and 
the others for the two girls he liked best. 

Then he got ready for college, and played 
on the piano, improvising dreamily, not well. 
But he enjoyed it; and his mother loved him 
more than ever, as she listened, for there was 
a far-away melody in his notes that saddened 
her. He kept his house in repair, but cared 
more and more for the beauty hidden and re- 
vealed by the fog. When it began to lift, 
he would sit with hands in his pockets, un- 
conscious that, as it rose, he half rose from 
wherever he might be sitting, until, standing, 
he seemed to search, with lips apart and eyes 
wide open, to find where it had gone. 

He went camping in the fall, with his pots 
and kettles, among the Rangeley Lakes, fish- 
ing, shooting, cooking, paddling, carrying, 
and thinking how beautiful is the earth, and 
how much he would like to be a wild man 
and live in the woods if he could have his 
piano and hear often from home. 

And then he went to college. His house 
in the fields crumbled slowly; and he brushed 
off a tear, unseen except by his son, as he 
himself knocked down what remained of it. 


The Boy and the Fog. 


BY K. G. W. 


It was a miserable, chilly morning, and 
the parade ground of the Common was cov- 
ered with slush, when two boys bet with each 
other as to which one of them could first 
reach the bottom of the hill from the sol- 
diers’ monument. One of them doffed his 
cap to the bas-relief on that monument, 
where a picture of his grandfather was carved, 
as if the graven image might wish him good- 
speed; for that bas-relief was a kind of 
shrine to the boy’s best impulses. Some- 
times, when he had been naughty, he had 
stood before it, hands in his short trousers 
pockets, and decided never to be naughty 
again. Of course he was; but to-day he 
thought only of beating his chum, and away 
he ran to Park Square Corner. 

There he was caught by a gang of boyish 
rowdies, —‘‘mickies’’ he called them. They 
reckoned it fun to stop him, he was in such 
hot haste. He begged to be let alone, and 
asked what time it was by the clock. They 
regarded it as a huge joke, and threw him 
down on the snow. There they held him, 
stuffing damp snow down his jacket collar 
and into his mouth, till he could neither cry 
nor speak. And then they tossed him up and 
let him go; and he ran home, shivering. 

His mamma took off his wet clothes, not 
stopping to ask what was the matter, and 
rubbed his blue little body, and put hot 
water to his feet, and gave him ginger tea; 
and he slept and slept. And, when he woke, 
he asked—who got there first. It was many 
a day before he ran anywhere again, and 
neither he nor his chum ever knew or cared 
which had won in that short race. 

Thus it was that he and his mamma had 
grown together in love. They played games, 
and read aloud to each other. He made col- 
lections of queer things, and wrote a little 
drama made up on the story of the enchanted 
frog prince. A platform was built in the 
big dining-room for a stage, and there were 
many rehearsals, and then a dress rehearsal; 
and at last the play was given, five cents ad- 
mission charged. Everybody said there had 
never been anything like it before. But the 
boy was not quite sure what they meant, and 
did not much care; for he had had a good 
time, and the admission fees were voted by 
all the actors, without any scrapping, to the 
Country Week. 

Soon after this he began on electrical in- 
struments and chemicals, and was divided 
between his intentions of being an electrician 
orachemist. As neither of those professions 
could keep him out of doors as much as he 
craved, he solemnly offered his father half of 
his weekly allowance (twenty-five cents), if 
his papa would build a house by the seashore. 

When it was done, the boy had for the first 
time in his life a room all to himself in- 
stead of sleeping in a little one next to his 
mamma’s. He had two bureaus, that he 
might lay his suits out flat in their drawers, 
and a huge picture of a man on horseback, 
waving a flag, which bore the brand of a kind 
of tobacco. It was the horse and the fearless 
rider that delighted the boy,—-not the trade- 
mark, —as they pranced over the world. 
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He told his mother that night, when she and 
he were alone, that he ‘‘always meant to bum 
up things as he went along,—even your let- 
ters,’’ he added, and put his head down on | 
her shoulder as she kissed him; and they 
both sat still, thinking of the future. She 
loved him so much that she was always fear- 
ful. But he was sure a good time was com- 
ing, and cheered her up day after day, saying, 
‘*Whatever is is best, mamma; for you don’t 
know how much worse it might be.’ 

By and by came Class Day; and the boy 
tore his flowers from the Harvard Tree, and, 
in his old torn clothes, cap gone, flushed, 
sparkling, bore them to his mamma, whis- 
pering, ‘‘ Yours, —my four years !’’ 

Then he began to work, and had to go 
away from home for weeks and months at a 
time, his Sunday letters to his mother and 
hers to him crossing each other, as they liked 
to fancy it brought them closer together. 

At last there came a happy week in the 
dear summer home, when he revisited the old 
places, and found a grove springing up where 
he had made the house of his boyhood. The 
young people had married, and all the old 
people had the rheumatism; but each one had 
a welcome for the honest, frank man who 
had been a boy among them. 

One afternoon, when the morning had been 
radiant with life to him, there came a sudden 
faintness upon him; and he lay down, his 
mother bending close to hear his words, ‘‘If 
anything happens, leave me here.’? ‘‘I 
know,’’ she murmured; and he smiled upon 
her, and closed his eyes. He soon rallied; 
and they had dear, happy days together. He 
Jay on the couch, and read; and she sat by 
him, sewing, and he told her how to fashion 
her garments. Friends and flowers and books 
made the days pass swiftly. 

Again he went away for health, confident 
that it would come to him, saying: ‘‘ Mamma, 
you know I have always felt a kind of fate 
upon me: you call it God. So TI shall leave 
my room in order for me when I come back, 
—if not, for some one else; and, remember, 
whatever is is best.’’ 

And then one night he slept, and waked 
into the glorious reality of the heavenly life. 
The fog was gone forever. 


Impressions of a Southern Journey. 


While at Montgomery (in attendance on the 
race conference) I had a long afternoon drive, 
taken through the kindness of my hostess, a 
Southern lady, in company with Rev. G. S. 
Dickerson of Hampton Institute, a gentleman 
who has had large experience in Southern educa- 
tional work, and who has made good use of his 
opportunities. It was a drive to be remembered 
with peculiar pleasure: the beautiful rolling up- 
land covered with groves of stately pines, the 
fine, smooth roads, the exquisite clear Southern 
afternoon verging toward the solemn splendor 
of sunset. An hour best fitted to thought in 
retrospect as is that of the very early morning to 
thought preparatory to action. ; 

Mr. Dickerson seemed to me to take a broad 
and balanced view of things Southern. His ex- 
tensive travels in the South on behalf of educa- 
tional interests had brought him incidentally 
in contact with many of the best Southern peo- 
ple,— the really best, but quiet, unheard of peo- 
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pers, and whose voices are not heard in pub- 
ic discussions of any kind. Mr. Dickerson 
spoke in a way that impressed me deeply of 


certain gentle virtues and attractive qualities 


that he had found in many Southern friends 
whom he had met with in his wanderings,—quali- 
ties that he thought not so generally discernible 
in the North. Certain “chastened” qualities of 
the moral nature, as he finely expressed it, 
which may partly be accounted for by the great 
poverty and suffering which the South has en- 
dured since the war. There are flowers of char- 
acter of delicate color, form, and of a peculiarly 
refined fragrance, which grow best in an impov- 
erished soil. To a very fat and rich soil they 
do not belong. We, whose childhood or early 
manhood was coincident with the Civil War, 
breathing the atmosphere of civil strife, natu- 
rally come to paint Southerners in our minds as 
hoofed and horned. “Of course, we have long 
given up that notion, as most of them have 
abandoned a correspondingly unfavorable one 
of us; but we are yet a long way off from that 
full knowledge of the truth which is the essen- 
tial basis of the best co-operative work. 

The day following the close of the conference 
I went with Booker Washington to Tuskegee. 
In the earlier part of the journey there was no 
chance for conversation, because the law of 
Alabama requires that whites and persons of 
negro blood shall ride in separate cars. It is to 
be regretted that a similar law has just gone 
into effect in Virginia. And yet there is more 
excuse for such a law than one would at first 
imagine in Southern States, where there is a very 
large negro population of a low class, whose 
presence at times in close proximity to whites of 
refinement is certainly objectionable. When the 
line is drawn so as to forbid men of the type of 
Booker Washington and the Bensons to ride in 
the same car with the whites, it seems both 
cruel and absurd. And yet just how the dis- 
tinction is to be practically drawn it seems very 
difficult to say. The distinction is in many 
ways quite as severe in the North as in the 
South. William Benson, a person of unusual 
refinement, irrespective of color, told me that 
once in Philadelphia he was obliged to spend 
the night in the waiting-room of the Reading 
terminal, having been refused a night’s lodging 
at three hotels. One is impressed with the end- 
less complications and annoyances that increase 
upon the negro with every step upward in the 
path of intellectual and moral progress. 

While seated in the train on the way to Tus- 


_kegee, I was courteously approached and ad- 


dressed by a young Southerner of marked in- 
telligence and pleasing manly appearance. He 
was en route, like myself, to Tuskegee; and he 
had heard me at the race conference, in a ten- 
minute debate the day before, make an allusion 
to Indian matters. He was interested in the 
subject, and made many intelligent inquiries re- 
garding it. His manner and conversation 
evinced marked earnestness and fair-mindedness. 
He was evidently studying the negro question at 
Tuskegee in the same spirit. He went bravely 
through all the class-rooms and workshops in the 


_ same spirit. On our arrival we were asked to 


' go over to the dining-room for a late breakfast, 


as our start from Montgomery had been a very 
early one. There are no whites in charge at 
Siarione: all the teachers are of negro blood. 
ly young Southern friend remarked aside to me 
aively, “I don’t know what my people at home 
i its to me when they know I have sat down 
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to table with negroes, but I think we ought to 
accept the invitation.” I thought so, too, for no 
other reason than that we had manifest need of 
something to eat. I fully appreciated, however, 
the strain placed upon the deep-seated prejudices 
of my young friend, and the way in which he 
stood the test. 

“This Southern question has taken a very 
strong hold on my own mind. Most of us, who 
are not wholly absorbed in schemes of Oriental 
conquest and Christianization, will admit that 
it is one of the great questions which will not 
tarry for solution. We must, at least, begin to 
understand and to solve it now and in the imme- 
diate future. It cannot be solved by indifference, 
ignorance, idleness, or, I am strongly inclined to 
think, by taking a purely Northern conventional 
view of the question any more than by taking 
a purely Southern conventional view of it. We 
need knowledge; and, to get it, we had better 
study the facts and all the facts with an open 
mind.— City and State. 


Sonnet. 


Do not fear to hope. Can poet’s brain 

More than the father’s heart rich good invent? 

Each time we smell the autumn’s dying scent, 

We know the primrose time will come again: 

Not more we hope, nor less would soothe our pain. 

Be bounteous in thy faith, for not misspent 

Is confidence unto the Father lent: 

Thy need is sown and rooted for His rain. 

His thoughts are as thine own; nor are His ways 

Other than thine, but by their loftier sense 

Of beauty infinite and love intense. 

Work on. One day, beyond all thoughts of praise, 

A sunny joy will crown thee with its rays; 

Nor other than thy need, thy recompense. 
—George MacDonald. 


The Future of Millionaires. 


We can easily fancy that life will hereafter 
become a little difficult for millionaires. They 
are already judged more censoriously than their 
neighbors, most of their acts being considered, 
as those of the old Nabobs were, vulgar in the 
extreme. They have distinctly less license for 
their idiosyncrasies than their neighbors, any 
marked peculiarity or habit being set down toa 
desire to be conspicuous. There is a tendency 
to grudge them political careers, an undercurrent 
of opinion classing them with “the capitalist 
gang,” who are supposed to be using govern- 
ments to “exploit” the world and find 20 per 
cent. investments; and, although they are be- 
sieged by the charitable till, as one of them told 
us, “I positively dare not give publicly,” yet, 
unless they found galleries or universities, there 
is but scant praise accorded to their liberalities. 
One of the greatest of millionaires gave the 
other day £50,000 to an object Englishmen have 
very much at heart; and, though the fact was 
recorded in the papers, it elicited none of the 
usual conventional thanks. He ought, muttered 
public opinion, to have given five times as much ; 
and he was probably drowned next day in 
beseeching or malignant letters. The marriages 
of their daughters are remarked on unpleasantly, 
as if no man could love a pretty Miss Kilman- 
segg; and Chancellors of the Exchequer exult 
publicly in their deaths, as if the great reason 
of their existence was to inflate national treas- 
uries. Above all, really good people are begin- 
ning to refuse them common justice, declaring, 
whenever they are injured, that they possess so 
many “compensations” as to deserve no pity. 
As if money could compensate for the death of 
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a wife, the lunacy of a gon, or disfigurement in 
a railway accident. ; 

Should this disposition increase, life will be no 
bed of roses for the millionaires; and we havea 
suspicion that it will. It certainly will on the 
Continent, where envy is more of a motive power 
than with us; and it may in America, where 
public feeling seems compounded of the admi- 
ration we all feel for the very successful and a 
strong sense that the possession of so much 
power of action by an individual is in some way 
or other “un-republican.” We see it already 
in a very acute form in France, and in Switzer- 
land, where legal efforts have been made to 
reach the wealth of the very rich; and we sus- 
pect its existence in Germany, though the pro- 
digious strength of the police keeps down its 
overt expression. It is beginning to show itself 
in Austria under cover of an anti-Semite move- 
ment, and there is a trace of it here, not only as 
described above, but as influencing the projects 
of very able political economists. There are 
ideas floating about as to a progressive scale of 
death-duties, and even a progressive income tax, 
which bode no good to the great accumulators, 
and which, whether just or unjust, will be to 
them sources of great exasperation, while the 
sympathy bestowed on all other tax-payers — 
except the luckless minority which is taxed for 
keeping coachmen and gardeners — is refused to 
them with a roughness which, considering the 
English character, is quite amazing. ‘Their 
occasional trouble, if their wealth is in realty, 
in raising money to pay a death-duty, is a subject 
of venomous ridicule, or of suggestions that, if 
the municipalities could only “get at them”’ as 
well as the State, rate-payers would be a great 
deal happier. 

Perhaps the process will not go far here, for 
Englishmen, being money-getters, sympathize to 
a certain degree with those who have got money, 
and only momently forget the great principles of 
justice; but we are nearly sure of this,—that the 
very rich will one day find unusual seclusion very 
conducive to the serenity which is so nearly the 
equivalent of happiness. They seek it already in 
the seclusion of their yachts. Edgar Poe was a 
genius, and had the grévoyance which is so often 
one of the compensations of that pain-giving 
quality. He thought the millionaire of the 
future would bury himself in a secluded para- 
dise; and, allowing for poetical exaggeration, 
we fancy he was right. That was the instinct 
of the old barons, and these are the men who 
are to-day filling their place. There are Ameri- 
cans who are creating “paradises” now almost 
exactly in the way Edgar Poe suggested; and in 
Europe they will have still better opportunities, 
for they can change from climate to climate, as 
the seasons dictate. A very few years, and 
there will be order in the eastern empire as 
there is already in the western empire of Rome; 
and the most beautiful divisions of earth, the 
Greek Islands, the Balkan Peninsula, Cyrena- 
ica, and, above all, Asia Minor, will be as 
secure as the “audacious” but order-loving “race 
of Japhet” have already made their colder and 
rougher possessions. Then will be the oppor- 
tunity of the multi-millionaire, who in a deli- 
cious climate will be able for six months in the 
year to live in a palace planted amid a paradise, 
among dependants careless of newspapers, inno- 
cent of envy, and inclined to regard him who 
spends, or, above all, him who distributes, as 
closely related to the beneficent Providence 
which gives, yet denies so much. When East- 
ern Europe is civilized in the sense in which 
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India has been civilized, the very rich man will 
have scope in his seeking for serenity, though 
perhaps from other causes than the present 
he will find it no closer to him than he does 
now. Meanwhile, it is a curious feature of the 
time that the Rothschilds are being persecuted 
by French gentlemen for being so aggressively 
rich, and that a keen American consul should 
be convinced, apparently on excellent evidence, 
that Americans of unusual wealth have been 
driven into permanent exile by the unbearable 
heat they suffer from living under a social 
microscope.— Spectator. 


Literature. 
The Divine Pedigree of Man.* 


Dr. Hudson’s book was written ‘‘more 
especially,’’ he tells us, ‘‘for the benefit of 
that large and constantly multiplying class of 
intelligent students who have become con- 
vinced of the substantial correctness of the 
general theory of organic evolution, many of 
whom have at the same time been led to 
adopt the atheistic conclusions adopted by the 
great pioneers in that science.’’ It is writ- 
ten with much ability and confidence, but it 
is less convincing than it would be if it did 
not take up and carry along that doctrine of 
the subconscious self which Mr. Hudson 
developed so carefully in his Law of Psychic 
Phenomena. Because he walks as securely 
here as anywhere, the effect will be a diminu- 
tion of his readers’ confidence in the main 
argument of his book. This will be infected 
by them with the uncertainty attaching to the 
subconscious self which is not an engaging 
entity, living all our lives long a kind of 
dull half life, as of the dead in Sheol. It is 
a strange idea that an entity exhibiting so 
little fitness for the world that now is should 
be thought to be so well adapted to the life 
that is to come. There is one other feature 
of Dr. Hudson’s work on which he prides 
himself which does not impress us favorably. 
He goes back to the beginning of organic 
life ‘‘for the obvious reason that, the nearer 
we approach the source of anything, the more 
nearly will the essential nature of that source 
be made manifest.’’ The reason does not 
seem to us at all obvious. On the contrary, 
one of the vices of recent thinking is its 
determination to find the secret of both man 
and God in ‘‘the mud and scum of things.?’ 
It was no wonder that the Bridgewater 
Treatise men did not find God conclusively 
in the world below man. Of course, if Dr. 
Hudson can find God in the lowest organisms, 
he can find him a@ fortiori in the highest. 
But the truth in Ritschl’s contention that 
you can find a full-statured God only in 
Christian revelation is that we need the high- 
est possible humanity to assure us of the 
highest God. 

At certain points Dr. Hudson’s polemical 
ardor seems to exaggerate the hostility of the 
evolutionists; but it is a good fight, although 
along and tedious one, that he makes for 
the conclusion that a theistic interpretation 
of the evolutionary facts is the obvious one, 


*TuHe Divine Pepvicrer or Man; or, The Testimon 
of Evolution and Psychology to the Fatherhood of God. 


By Thomas J. Hudson, LL.D., author of The Law of 


Psychic Phenomena, etc. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
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and only avoided by neglecting at crucial 


points the plainest principles of induction, 
and soaring away into realms of sheer specu- 
lation, This charge against science, that it 
dabbles overmuch in a questionable philoso- 
phy, is certainly an interesting one; and it 
comes simultaneously from so many quarters 
that it seems that there must be something‘in 
it. Even if all parts of Dr. Hudson’s book 
are not equally conclusive, it contains many 
things that are well worth considering. For 
ourselves, we have found it impossible to 
avoid the suggestion that his subconscious 
self is ‘‘the mark of the beast’’ and of the 
lower man, and is something from which we 


pare getting further away rather than something 


prophetic of higher ranges of being which 
are yet to be attained. 


A SovuL’s PILGRIMAGE. By Charles F. B. 
Miel, D.D. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs. —The personal and religious experi- 
ences of Dr. Miel are full of interest, indi- 
cating as they do the successive steps by 
which a singularly candid and earnest soul 
made his way from Catholicism into a ra- 
tional, truth-seeking form of Christian faith. 
Dr. Miel describes his early life among the 
Jesuits, with tender appreciation of their 
character and their spiritual culture. He 
had, as the writer of the preface points out, 
a remarkable gift of winning friends; and 
the story of these friendships alone would 
make the book well worth reading. He was 
in close relations with Montalembert, Jules 
Simon and Ozanam, Lacordaire and De Ra- 
vignan, Laboulaye and Lamartine; while the 
devotion of others less known to the world gave 
him ample reason for the two things in which 
he mainly believed, —the goodness of God and 
the nobility of those who had given them- 
selves to his service. The account of his 
struggle with doubts and his visit to Rome, 
made with the hope of quieting them, is told 
simply, but with feeling. Of especial inter- 
est to Unitarians is the account of his com- 
ing to America, where he was received with 
warmest welcome by the liberal thinkers of 
the time. Mr. Longfellow, Dr. Gannett, 
Emerson, Starr King, and Theodore Parker 
took place in that remarkable circle of his 
friends. Dr. Miel says once: ‘‘The most 
worthy, best instructed, most distinguished 
men in every way whom I have known in the 
Roman Catholic Church are the Jesuits. I 
can say as much for the Unitarians. They 
are for me the most intelligent of Protestant 
ministers, and in almost every instance su- 
perior men. Their liberalism is sincere: 
they love and preach virtue for its own sake. 
Their discourses are less sermons than lofty 
moral essays, in which the conscience as well 
as the mind finds much to stimulate and 
strengthen it. Of all those who have hon- 
ored me with their friendship, there was not 
one for whom I did not entertain a high and 
sincere regard. But I must mention one es- 
pecially,—the best man, perhaps, whom I 
have had the privilege of knowing,—Rey. 
Dr. Gannett, contemporary and successor to 
Dr. Channing.’’? Dr. Miel became professor 
of French language and literature at Harvard 
College, teaching also in the Agassiz School, 
and preaching in the Old South Church. 
During the Civil War he visited Paris, to 
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see prominent journalists, preachers, and 
professors of influence, and to show them the 
justice of the cause of the Union. His in- 
terviews with the leading men of the liberal 
party there contributed much to make of them 
earnest defenders of the Union, and to change 
the uncertain attitude of France. Dr. Miel’s 
strong desire for Christian unity led him to 
consider the historic continuity, inclusive- 
ness, and adaptability of the Episcopal 
Church as a base and model for reorganization ; 
and he finally identified himself with its 
ministry. He is now living in serene old 
age in Philadelphia. 


THE REIGN OF Law: A TALE OF THE KEN- 
TUCKY HEMP FieLps. By James Lane Allen. 
With illustrations by Harry Fenn and J. C. 
Earl. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—This novel deserves the wide reading 
it is getting, and will do good. It is written 
with a ‘‘purpose,’’ and has some preaching 
in it; but it is a chapter out of the life of a 
young man who is well worth knowing. It 
could have come out of no region but the 
hemp fields of Kentucky. It shows life as it 
really was in the days before and after the 
war, —the toil, the vicissitudes of reward and 
failure, the eager appetite for learning, the 
tyranny of creeds, and the love of religious 
liberty,—all illustrated in the life of one 
vigorous lad. He makes his way to the 
Biblical College, intending to be a minister; 
but in eighteen months he runs his course 
from unquestioning belief of the Bible 
through all the doubts and dissents of modern 
agnosticism. Then comes the judgment day, 
with expulsion from church and college. 
The critic might easily make a list of defects 
in the story after he had been compelled by 
his interest to read it to the end. We will 
select only one impossibility. No young 
man, fresh from manual labor, ever did or 
ever could learn so much about books and 
systems in eighteen months. In that time 
he really covered the ground that some of the 
greatest thinkers have been a whole genera- 
tion in working over. As an estimate of the 
mutual relations of science and theology, the 
book has little value. As a transcript of 
human life, an epitome of larger things, it 
is forceful and fascinating. 


LIBERTY PorEmMs. Inspired by the Crisis 
of 1898-1900. Boston: The James H. West 
Company. 
—Mr. West has done well to gather up these 
poems. They are worthy to be preserved 
and to be studied. Those who sustain the 
war policy of the government will do well to 
read them, because they show the nature of 
the feeling which has made the protestants 
against it so energetic in speech and action. 
Those who sympathize with these protestants 
will find their case against the government 


stated, commonly in good literary form, from 


the highest ethical point of view. Out of 
the hundreds of poems called out by the 
political events of the last two years, about 
eighty have been selected for their poetic 
quality. It will be difficult for the ordinary 
reader to read this volume dispassionately, 
because it has had a political occasion, and 
will be put to political uses in the coming 


campaign. But, whether the writers in any 


Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
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case were certain of their facts or not, they 
have believed that the right was on their 
side, they were thoroughly in earnest, and 
consequently they have written with poetic 
passion and power. Much of the sentiment 

of these liberty poems will survive the occa- 

sion that produced them, and live to be read 
by peaceful men in more peaceful times. 
Among the writers are many whose names 
are familiar. Most of them furnish but one 
poem. In addition to the general collection 
the volume concludes with thirteen sonnets 
by William Lloyd Garrison. 


| Tue Last Worps oF DISTINGUISHED MEN 

AND WoMEN. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 
Troy, N.Y.: C. A. Brewster & Co,—The 
compiler of these sayings has put a vast 
amount of labor and carefulness into this 
handsomely printed book. He has not at- 
tempted to draw the line between the real 
and the traditional sayings of distinguished 
men and women; but he has gathered from 
many sources the dying remarks of those who 
are worthy to be remembered, adding in each 
case a brief account of death and burial. 
While the author evidently writes from the 
evangelical point of view, he tries to do 
justice to the heretics, even in the case of 
such a man as Thomas Paine. We quote 
some naive remarks: ‘‘The character of 
Theodore Parker was above reproach. His 
tone of morality was high. His motives 
were elevated, and apparently sincere. His 
firm grasp of some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of natural religion, together with his 
unfailing confidence in his own powers, gave 
a strength to his utterances of truth and duty 
which often stirred and swayed the moral 
nature of his hearers. But, in all his writ- 
ings, we find no expression of a conscious- 
ness of guilt and of need as a sinner, and no 
recognition of Christ as his Saviour.’’ 


THE REPRESENTATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
Form. By George Lansing Raymond. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.—With 


this volume Prof. Raymond of Princeton 
University completes a series of seven books, 
containing a system of comparative zsthetics. 
Although the last to appear, this volume 
comes second in the order of arrangement. 
After studying art in theory, Zhe Representa- 
tive Significance of Form takes the student 
to the point where he may profitably consider 
poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture 
as representative arts. 
Art Form shows the relations between these 
manifestations of art, after which Rhythm 
and Harmony in Poetry and Music and Pro- 
portion and Harmony in Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, bring the series to a close. 
It is a system which has received the highest 
commendation from distinguished critics, 
but which demands careful study for genuine 
appreciation. Taking the new volume by 
itself, we find it exceptionally interesting 
and suggestive. 


Sunpay Stories. By Rev. Howard N. 
- Brown. Boston: George H. Ellis.—In this 
modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
| gether a number of extracts from sermons 
preached to the children of the Brookline 
Sunday-school on various occasions. These 


simple. 


Then Zhe Genesis of 
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selections were published more than twenty 
years ago, and are now reprinted in response 
to a demand for them. The book is worthy 
of republication. The sermons are models 
of their kind. The language is direct and 
The moral truths are presented with 
great clearness and attractiveness. Fact and 
imagination are mingled with the cunning- 
ness of a true artist. In short, the pill is so 
well disguised in jam that the reader is led 
to swallow it before he is aware of’ its pres- 
ence. We also recommend this book as ad- 
mirably adapted for Sunday reading aloud to 
children. 


THE StToryY oF THE Boers. By C. W. 
van der Hoogt. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.—This is a history of the 
South African imbroglio, written from the 
Boer standpoint. It will undoubtedly be of 
value to the future historian for the material 
in the shape of the texts of the various proc- 
lamations, State papers, and manifestos that 
it contains. But the present reader will find 
little.of absorbing interest in what is pal- 
pably a mass of scattered pamphlets, hastily 
scrambled together, and with little connection 
save that of a common subject. The illus- 
trations have largely, if not wholly, already 
appeared in Harper’s Weekly 


The Magazines. 


About half of the new number of Poet-Lore 
is given up to Sudermann’s last play, ‘‘The 
Three Heron’s Feathers,’’ translated by 
Helen Tracy Porter. William Sloane Ken- 
nedy continues ‘‘Clews to Emerson’s Mystic 
Verse’’ in a third part, showing that, al- 
though Emerson is not wilfully obscure, he 
comes dangerously near to being so because 
of the demand he often makes upon his 
readers for out-of-the-way knowledge. The 
essays include a paper by Emily G. Hooker 
on ‘*George Meredith on the Source of Des- 
tiny,’’ one on ‘‘The Tragedy of Ophelia,’’ 
by David A. McKnight, and a thoughtful 
defence of Browning’s later works by Helen 
A. Clarke, one of the editors. Miss Clarke’s 
conclusion is that Browning’s later poems 
not only give complete expression to the 
thought of the age, but that they put on a 
firmer basis than ever the characteristics 
prominent in his poetry from the first. The 
departments of ‘‘School of Literature, ’’ ‘‘ Re- 
views,’’ and ‘‘Life and Letters’’ are varied 
nd interesting, as usual. 


Books Received, 


From the Macmillan Com 
Biblical Theology of the New 
Gould, 4 

From G. P.Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Lone Pine. By R. B. Townshend. 50 cents. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Meloon Farm. By Maria Louise Pool. Illustrated. 


From the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Commissioners of Labor. 
1899. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
ublished by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
bat long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


any, New York. 
estament. By Ezra P. 
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SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, 0.D., 


Author of “Essential Man, “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = - Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating, exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”—/ohkn Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London. 

In ‘The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is... . This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—7he Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston. 


272 Congress Street, oe. 7 © 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Grasshopper Green. 


Grasshopper Green is a comical chap, 
He lives on the best of fare ; 

Bright little jacket and trousers and cap, 
These are his summer wear. 

Out in the meadow he loves to go, 
Playing away in the sun. 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun. 


Grasshopper Green has a dozen wee boys ; 
And, soon as their legs grow strong, 

Each of them joins in his frolicsome joys, 
Singing his merry song. 

Under the hedge in a happy row, 
Soon as the day is begun, 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun. 


Grasshopper Green has a quaint little house, 
It’s under the hedge so gay. 
Grandmother Spider, still as a mouse, 
Watches him over the way. 
Gladly he’s calling the children, I know, 
Out in the beautiful sun. 
It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer's the time for fun. 
—Selected. 


Isabelle’s Poor Back. 


**T think,’’ said Mrs. White to nurse one 
hot afternoon, ‘‘that you would better have 
that prescription filled before dark; for I 
may need the medicine in the night. You 
can have one of the children run to the vil- 
lage with it.’’ 

‘Please, ma’am, will you tell me which 
one?’’ replied nurse. ‘‘Miss Isabelle said 
her back ached awfully when her father asked 
her to go for the mail, so Lottie had to go 
both times to-day; but I don’t like to ask 
the dear child again unless you say so.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m afraid I shall have to say so, 
Kate. But I would like you to give the 
message to Isabelle first; and, if her poor 
back is in too critical a condition, why my 
little stand-by will have to journey again. 
Just wait one minute, though.’’ And Mrs. 
White, taking back the prescription, with a 
funny little smile, added a few words in 
French, handed it again to Kate, and leaned 
back wearily in her chair. 

Isabelle’s weak back was getting to be an 
old story in the White family. It was always 
found to be much worse on busy days, when 
favors were likely to be asked and an inter- 
esting book put aside. 

Kate stepped out on the veranda, and 
looked perplexedly from one little girl to the 
other. Isabelle, as usual, was in full pos- 
session of the hammock, deep in one of Miss 
Alcott’s charming stories; while Lottie, 
perched on the top step, was contenrtedly 
munching an apple and fanning her hot face 
with her tennis-cap. 

‘Miss Isabelle,’’ 
mamma wants’’— 

**Now, Kate, you know I told you before 
that my back was too bad to do any walking 
to-day; and the sun is sure to make my head 
ache. If it is that prescription again, that 
settles it; for I never could walk as far as 
the druggist’s.’’ 

But, at the word ‘‘prescription,’’ Lottie 
was standing, and pulling her cap down firmly 
over her curls. 


Kate began, ‘‘your 
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‘‘Is poor mamma worse? What isit? I’ll 
trun,’’ And the hot sun and little tired feet 
were forgotten, while an eager hand was held 
out for the paper. 

**Bless you, Lottie, child! I wish I 
could go for you, but your mamma can’t 
spare me just now.’’ And, with a withering 
look at Isabelle’s poor back, which was all 
that was visible of that young lady, Kate 
went indoors. 

It took. fully an hour to go and come from 
the village, including the long wait for the 
prescription to be filled; and mamma had 


been made comfortable on the lounge in the’ 


shady corner of the veranda when Lottie 
again put in her appearance. 

‘‘O mamma! How sweet of you to give 
me such a lovely treat! It made me so cool 
and rested!’’ And two loving arms were 
thrown around mother’s neck. 

At the word ‘‘treat,’’ Isabelle was all at- 
tention. 

‘*Did you give Lottie money for soda, 
mamma?’’ she asked. But, catching the 
twinkle in mamma’s eyes, she added :— 

‘*Well, I couldn’t have walked so far, any- 
way; for my back’s too bad. But it’s just 
my luck, anyway !’’ 

‘*Yes, dear: it is ‘just your luck’! I 
didn’t give Lottie money for soda, but I did 
write on the prescription an order to the 
bearer for ice-cream soda. For I thought, 
if a little girl with a lame back could go, 
she would certainly need it; and, if a little 
girl was willing to take that long walk for 
the third time to-day, she would deserve it. 
Now run, Lottie, and have a cool bath, and 
get dressed and rested for supper.’’ And 


Mrs. White called out a cordial greeting to- 


a merry party coming up the driveway. 

There were five of them, all girls, packed 
in a very small dog-cart, drawn by a wise 
old donkey. 

All alighted at once, tumbling over the 
sides and back; and a rush was made for the 
veranda. 

“QO Aunt Jenny!’’ came a chorus of 
voices. ‘‘Mamma wants to know how you 
are feeling to-day, and if the girls can come 
over for an early supper, with a little tennis 
afterward. The boys are home again, and 
it will be jolly fun.’’ 

‘*How perfectly lovely!’’ And Isabelle, 
forgetting that she had a back, jumped up 
and waltzed around with her cousin. 

‘*There, girls, do quiet down for just one 
moment till we talk it over.’’ And, in a 
few words, Mrs. White explained how Isa- 
belle had been confined to the hammock ali 
day with a book, her back being too painful 
for her to venture out at all; but she thought 
that Lottie, in about an hour, would be 
dressed and rested enough to join them. 

Poor Isabelle had subsided again into the 
hammock, and her face was a study. The 
sad fact was just forcing itself into her selfish 
little head that she was really going to lose 
this lovely evening all on account of a back- 
ache, which she could honestly say at this 
minute wasn’t near her back, at least. — 

‘*Really, mamma, the pain is all gone. 
Do believe me: I feel quite well.’’ 

‘*VYes, little daughter, I do believe you. 
But a back that has been too weak to stir all 
day cannot get strong in a minute; and I 
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shall see that it is not strained by tennis at 
all this summer, until it is strong enough to 
bear a walk to the village once, if not twice, 
a day, if necessary. ’’ 

Nothing more was said on the subject; but 
a very sober little girl did some hard think- 
ing, as she sat in the library window that 
evening, and listened to the ‘‘katy-dids.’’ 

And you would be surprised to know how 
little the White family were troubled with 
complaints of Isabelle’s poor back the rest of 
the summer. —Christian Intelligencer. 


The Independent Orphan. 


They looked just alike,—the incubator 
chicken and Old Speckle’s Brownie, —except 
that perhaps the incubator chicken walked a 
little more stiffly, and held up his head 
a little higher. It was a very grand thing, 
indeed, to be an independent orphan, to come 
and go as one pleased, to have one’s food 
provided by that great creature, the hired 
man, instead of having to scramble around 
with a dozen other little fuzz-balls, where 
Old Speckle scratched and clucked. 

‘*Who is that common fowl?’’ asked the 
independent orphan, with his bill in the air 
and his toes well turned out; and little 
Brownie, running meekly and admiringly 
after, dropped his foolish little head, and 
blushed a faint chicken-blush, as he an- 
swered, — 

‘*My mother. ’’ 

‘Goodness! What a vulgar bustle and 
noise she does make! What is that she is 
scratching out of the ground for those ordi- 
nary little chickens?’’ 

‘*Worms,’’ replied Brownie, humbly. 

‘‘How disgusting!’’ sniffed the orphan. 

‘‘But they are very good,—they are, in- 
deed,’’ ventured Brownie. 

‘*The diet, I understand, of quite common 
people. Of course, we orphans fare far more 
elegantly. We eat only prepared food, made 
by a specially appointed food-maker-in-ordi- 
nary to the general incubator. ’’ 

‘*But haven’t you any brothers and sis- 
ters?’ 

‘Oh, dear, no! Independent orphans have 
no relatives. Each is a separate being, with 
no one to care for but himself. ’’ 

‘*Haven’t you any mother either?’’ 

‘*Mothers, you must understand, my little 
friend, are. very much out of date. No 
fashionable chicken nowadays has a mother. 
In fact, I would advise you to leave that 
plain-looking fowl that you call mother at 
once, and cast in your lot with us. You are 
really such a very nice and attractive little 
person that you would soon be quite like an 
independent orphan, and I would see that 
you have a special feather-duster foster- 
parent to go to each night for the necessary 
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The feather-duster fos- 
ter-parent of the independent orphans all hang 
in a row, and you can choose your color. 
Mine is green, and very stylish-looking. ’’ 

Brownie’s little ears were sticking right 
out through his feathers, he had heard so 
many remarkable things; and his voice 
trembled as he replied, proudly drawing him- 
self up until he was fully a quarter of an 
inch taller than usual :— 

‘*T agree with you. Speckle has already 
too many children to scratch for. I shall 
leave her at once, and enter a life more 
suited to my nature. In fact, I shall not bid 
them all good-by, because I realize that I am 
really of no value to society until I become 
an independent orphan. ’’ 

The two proud little chickens strizbeeed: on 
together through the farmyard, using very 
long words which they did not quite under- 
stand, and not even touching their foreheads 
with their wings to poor Old Speckle when 
she passed them, clucking quickly to Brownie 
as she hurried by :— 

**Come home, my child. 
tain, and it is getting late. 
be in the coop at once.’’ 

But Brownie pretended not to hear; and 
the two independent orphans kept on their 
way, strutting and talking, although all the 
foolish little chickens that had been admir- 


It is going to 
You must all 


_ ing them had long ago gone home to their 


mothers, 

The sky was very dark, and great drops 
of rain began to fall. Faster and faster they 
came, until the two friends lost their path 
completely. Brownie thought of the far-off 
home coop; and his throat choked up, and a 
little chicken tear ran off his bill. He shiv- 
ered, and remembered how soft and warm 
and safe he had always been under Old 
Speckle’s breast, even if his crowding little 
brothers and sisters did dig their wings in 
his ribs and tread on his toes. 

‘*Where is the feather-duster foster-par- 
ent?’’ he moaned to the independent orphan. 

**T don’t know,’’ sobbed he, his pride all 
soaked out of him. ‘‘And, besides, it al- 
ways gets so wet and cold if the rain gets on 
it; and it leaks over mine. Perhaps it leaks 
over everybody’s. Oh, what shall we do? 
I am going to die,—I know I am; and it’s 
all your fault, because you brought me so far 
from home.’’ 

Poor Brownie looked bewildered. And 
then, all at once, he realized that they were 
in great trouble, and that he would have to 
find a way out. 

Suddenly, in the dark, he tumbled up 
against something hard, and cried, ‘‘Peep! 
peep!’’ with all his might. From some- 
where inside he heard dear Speckle’s 
voice :— 

**Cluck, cluck, cluck! My little child, 
come right in at once, and get dry. We 
have been worried to death about you, dear. 
Cluck, cluck!’’ 

- **Peep, peep! I’m coming, I’m coming, 
mother dear,’’ called Brownie, pushing in 
among the other little fuzz balls, and never 
caring how wet he was. 

~ **Cluck, cluck!’’ called Speckle. ‘‘There’s 
another one outside. Somebody’s baby got 
Come right in here, dearie, 
and cuddle in with the rest. The coop is 
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dry, and my wings are big enough for you 
alk’? 

And the independent orphan, with a little 
gulp of thankfulness, snuggled down in the 
warm, dry shelter. 

‘*Brownie,’’ he whispered in his liitle 
comrade’s ear, ‘‘do you think Speckle will 
let me be one of her children always?’’— 
Grace Duffield Goodwin, in the Sunday School 
Times. 


In the Orchard. 


O Robin in the cherry-tree, 
I hear you carolling your glee; 
The platform where you lightly tread 
Is lighted up with cherries red; 
And there you sing among the boughs, 
Like Patti at the opera-house. 
Who is the hero in your play, 
To whom you sing in such a way? 
And why are you so gayly drest 
With scarlet ribbons on your breast? 
And is your lover good and true, 
And does he always sing to you? 
Your orchestras are winds that blow 
Their blossom-notes to me below; 
And all the trembling leaves are throngs 
Of people clapping for your songs. 
I wonder if you like it when 
I clap for you to sing again? 
— Frank Dempster Sherman. 


A Sea Gull Pet. 


Birds do not become tame nearly so readily 
as animals, but I noticed an exception when 
living in the coast country. Looking over 
my neighbor’s fence one day, I was surprised 
to see on his doorstep these queer compan- 
ions,—a beautiful white sea-gull and my 
neighbor’s pet cat, sitting quietly together, 
apparently the best of friends. 

Becoming interested, I jumped the fence; 
and, inquiring of Jones about his feathered 
pet, he told me how, a few days before, 
some cruel boys had shot the gull, breaking 
its wing, and, as they were passing his 
house, he had noticed the poor, suffering 
thing, and had bought the bird from them. 
Then he carefully bandaged the broken wing; 
and the gull, seeming to understand his kind 
intentions, became quite tame, and nestled 
its pretty head against his hand. 

Jones entertained me by showing how Sir 
Gull usually took his meals. Bringing a 
plate of oysters and a fork, he called, 
‘“Goosey, Goosey, Goosey!’’ and the bird 
came running to him. Then he held out an 
oyster on the fork; and Sir Gull seized it 
quickly with Lis pretty yellow bill, and ate 
the oyster as demurely as though he had been 
so served all his days. 

The oddest thing was one day when my 
neighbor gave the gull some small pieces of 
meat for dinner. He placed the meat on the 
ground near the gull; but Sir Gull, espying 
a pan of water near by, deliberately took the 
meat piece by piece, and, walking over, 
dropped each one into the water, then, true ‘o 
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his nature, began the Rstiitig for his dinner, 
and, picking the pieces from the water, 
swallowed them apparently with the greatest- 
relish. It was really an amusing sight to see 
that wild sea-gull, there in my neighbor’s 
yard, fishing in the pan of water for his 
dinner. 

It is my neighbor’s intention, as soon as 
the gull’s broken wing is healed, to take it 
back to its native ocean beach, and leave it 
there to rejoin its wild companions, that it 
may go once more sailing over the beautiful 
foam-flecked ocean, free and unfettered.— 
Vincent S. Stevens. 


Burying the Hatchet. 


Among the red men of North America one 
of the highly favored weapons, both of peace 
and war, was the hatchet known as the toma- 
hawk. In the earliest times it was made of 
stone, and tied to the handle by strips of 
skin. Then, after the country had begun to 
be settled by Europeans, the traders intro- 
duced steel hatchets, which they exchanged for 
furs, getting usually much the best of the 
bargain. Many of the heads of these hatchets 
were hollow for use as tobacco-pipes, the 
shank of ash, with the pith taken out, being 
the pipe-stem. The tomahawk was employed 
in war and in the chase. When the Indians 
made peace, they said they buried the hatchet. 
When they desired war, they spoke of digging 
it up. 


There once was a youth of Siberia, 
Whose ways were distinctly superior. 
When he wanted to ride, and they called, 
‘*Room outside !’’ 
He remarked, ‘‘I prefer the interior.’’ 
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Amen, 


It is over. What is over? 
Nay, how much is over truly ! 
Harvest days we toiled to sow for ; 
Now the sheaves are gathered newly, 
Now the wheat is garnered duly. 


Itis finished. What is finished? 
Much is finished known or unknown: 
Lives are finished ; time diminished ; 
Was the fallow field left unsown ? 
Will these buds be always unblown ? 


It suffices. What suffices? 
All suffices, reckoned rightly : 
Spring shall bloom where now the ice is, 
Roses make the bramble sightly, 
And the quickening sun shine brightly, 
And the latter wind blow lightly, 
And my garden teem with spices. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


Population. 


It is almost pathetic to see the eagerness 
with which some of the Western cities ex- 
change satire and ridicule with each other on 
the matter of the census. I believe they 
have forgotten their Sallust, and what he 
says about great cities being great sewers. 
I believe they have forgotten what Thomas 
Jefferson says, that great cities are great sores. 
They do not even look at the conditions in 
their own homes or in the cities in which 
they live. 

Nobody at Montauk ever thought that it 
was a particular advantage to Montauk to 
have two or three thousand sick people living 
there in 1898. And it is only in compara- 
tively recent times—perhaps only in America 
—that the rage of land speculators has led 
anybody to suppose that the importance or 
value of a city is to be calculated, in the first 
instance, by the magnitude of its population. 

Any one who has studied the history of the 
city of Boston, in which these lines are 
printed, has observed that the population of 
that town increased very slowly between the 
year 1660, when its destiny was already en- 
tirely assured, and the year 1770, when the 
rest of the world found out that there was 
such a town. The cause of the slowness of 
increase in numbers does not at first appear; 
but a little examination of the records, both 
of administration and of population, shows 
that great care was taken that the town should 
not become overcrowded. This means that 
the government of the town was not in the 
hands of real estate speculators, on the one 
hand; nor was it, on the other hand, under 
the control of bosses who wanted to enlarge 
the party ‘‘tail’? of those who voted for 
them. 

In Sewall’s Diary one catches, once and 
again, memoranda of what was to him a duty 
so commonplace that he often leaves it with- 
out speaking of the detail. It was a duty 
which he performed as an officer of the town, 
going around in the district intrusted to him, 
and notifying the people whom we should 
ca]l ‘‘squatters’’ that they must leave Boston. 
There is a story of a dancing master who was 
told that he did not add to the prosperity of 
the town, and the town did not want him, 
and he must go. 

When we remember Sewall’s father-in-law, 
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for instance, was one of the group of men 
who had with their own money bought the 
conveniences which existed in Boston, or 
had, with their own sweat and sinew, created 
those conveniences, we can understand why 
he and the men of his generation were chary 
about admitting others to the same privilege. 
Every intelligent citizen of Boston—say in 
the year 1680—had paid himself his part of 
the money given to Blackstone for the Com- 
mon, or his father had, or his mother had. 
When he sent his cow up on the Common for 
pasture, he had a right there alike to the 
right which he had to the marigolds in the 
garden behind his house. He would have 
permitted a new-comer to go into his 
orchards to gather pears in September without 
paying for them as readily as he would per- 
mit the same new-comer to send his cow upon 
the Common without paying for that right. 
The simple way in which to save such acqui- 
sition from the depredations of such strangers 
was to warn them that they must get out of 
town. Year by year he did give them such 
warning through the officers appointed for the 
purpose. And, far from glorying in the en- 
largement of population, he and his comfort- 
able neighbors congratulated themselves that 
such and such ne’er-do-weels had been sent 
away. 

A few years ago, in one of the droll in- 
trigues which belonged to city government, 
the faction which was in power in Brooklyn 
refused to give outdoor aid, as sociological 
people call it, to some thirty or forty thou- 
sand vagrants they had in Brooklyn. The 
vagrants took the hint, folded their tents like 
the Arabs, and went over to the city of New 
York, where they or their children are to-day, 
because New York gave outdoor relief and 
Brooklyn did not. The city of Brooklyn lost 
so much in its census. But the city of 
Brooklyn gained in comfort, in statistics of 
health, in the ease of arranging for its edu- 
cation. To-day any one who knows would 
tell you that that depopulation was the best 
thing, in its way, which could have happened 
to Brooklyn. 

When I see that the population of Cincin- 
nati does not come up to the mark which the 
penny-a-liners had perhaps thought it should 
come up to, I think it possible that some of 
the tramps have been induced to leave Cin- 
cinnati for quarters more congenial to them. 
It is just possible that some of the penny-a- 
liners were among them. Whether Cincin- 
nati has lost by such an exodus will be shown 
by other statistics than by those of their 
numbers. EDWARD E. HALE. 


On Monuments. 


Above Sir Christopher Wren’s tomb in 


St. Paul’s Cathedral in London is the fine 
inscription, — 

‘If you seek his monument, look round 
you.’’ 


The cathedral is his monument. In this 
epigram is involved the principle which ought 
to govern men or women who have to design 
a monument which shall really preserve the 
memory of a great achievement, or of a great 
man or woman, to after times. 

Thus the battle-ground of Bunker Hill, on 
which Prescott, Warren, Stark, Putnam, 
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Knowlton, and a thousand other brave men 
fought, was itself an abiding monument of 
their devotion, Until the year 1840, or 
thereabouts, the Bunker Hill Monument As- 
sociation owned this battlefield. What a 
magnificent park it would make to-day! 
With what interest would people trace the 
very lines of the famous redoubt! How in- 
teresting it would be if a rail-fence still 
showed where Knowlton’s regiment made a 
breastwork of hay! But, alas! it was thought 
necessary to sell in house lots the very battle- 
field, so that a ‘‘monument’’ of stone might 
preserve the memory of the existence of the 
battlefield. 

I am sure that any intelligent traveller 
would rather see, in the pavement of the 
sidewalk in State Street, what I may call the 
print of the shoes of Capt. Preston’s men— 
when they fired their muskets in the Boston 
Massacre—than he would be to walk up to 
the Common and look at the monument there 
which commemorates the Boston Massacre. 
Fortunately, Paul Revere himself, in his tes- 
timony before the court which tried Capt. 
Preston and his soldiers, drew a little plan 
of the ground on which the very outlines of 
the shoes in which the men stood are pre- 
served; and we have this curious drawing. 

To take another Boston illustration, it 
seems a pity that the little earthwork which 
Gen. Gage’s engineers built on the hill above 
the Frog Pond should have been smoothed 
away, to meet the views of some ‘‘forester’’ 
of fifty years ago, who thought a round- 
topped hill looked better than the little 
bastions did. 

Some follower of his has smoothed away 
the earthworks on Blackstone and Franklin 
Squares which the English soldiers threw up 
in 1775, and which were visible in 1830. 
‘*T have driven my father’s cows over them,’’ 
an old gentleman said to me not many years 
ago. 
To put it briefly, the best possible monu- 
ment is the thing itself. Berkeley’s house at 
Whitehall is the best monument to remind us 
where Berkeley’s house stood. Washington’s 
house at Mount Vernon is the best monument 
of Washington’s residence there. It is as 
well to remember that, while we all know 
that the Egyptian Pyramids are monuments 
of something, most of us do not know what 
they commemorate. EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Deaf-blind. 


I know of no obstacle in the way of the 
elevation and greater happiness of the deaf- 
blind than the exasperating ignorance in the 
public of the simplest things about their teach- 
ing. There isa most mischievous delusion 
in the public mind that the teaching of them 
is a most high mystery, requiring the greatest 
ability and special knowledge. As Miss 
Lyon, the teacher of that extraordinary boy, 
Leslie Oren, wrote me, ‘‘They seem to think 
we have a sixth sense; yet all we need is 
good sense and patience.’’ The folly of this 
error is shown by the fact that—bar, possi- 
bly, some of the teachers of the six deaf- 
blind pupils that have been taught at the 
New York City Institution for the Deaf—no 
teacher of any deaf-blind pupil has had any 
previous experience in such work, many have — 
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nad no experience with either the deaf or the 
blind; and one had practically no experience 
‘in teaching of any kind. Yet all accom- 
plished their work. Nothing is more certain 
than that any thoroughly good teacher in one 
of our common schools has every qualification 


for any deaf-blind pupil. Such a teacher 
has patience, intelligence, and devotion to 
her work; and the teacher of the deaf-blind 
needs nothing further, except, possibly, in 
some desperate cases, where regular bull-dog 
determination is required. The public should 
know that the deaf-blind are in all things 
like ourselves, except that a different method 
of communication must be used with them. 
Every aspiration we have they have. Every 
pleasure not directly dependent on sight and 
hearing that we have they have. One of my 
very dearest friends among the deaf-blind 
wrote me, pathetically, ‘‘I used to go to 
parties, etc.; but people said I had no busi- 
ness there, and this discouraged me.’’ Yet, 
if a deaf-blind person derives any pleasure 
from being in a large company (and all of 
them do), why should they be excluded? 
Linnie said, at a reception at the meeting of 
the instructors of the deaf, that she would 
like to ‘‘see the ladies’ pretty dresses,’’ and 
forthwith was escorted around to ‘‘see’’ 
them; and, certainly, she enjoyed the ‘‘see- 
ing’’ as much as any sighted person could 
have done, and it would be an unkind heart 
that would object to the soft, delicate touch 
of those fingers. 

I have never seen more delighted children 
than the blind ones from the Perkins Institu- 
tion ‘‘seeing’’ the dogs at Boston dog show, 
nor dogs more delighted at being seen. 
Helen and Linnie row boats and ride tandems 
with as much pleasure as anybody, and about 
as well; and Helen rides on horseback like 
a Di Vernon (of course, having a guide to 
lead her horse). Linnie and Madeline dance 
gracefully and enjoy it thoroughly. Mr. 
Norris and Miss Brownfield (both deaf-blind) 
publish a monthly magazine in England. 
Frank Smith in Baltimore and William A. 
Miller in California conduct business for 
themselves, support themselves, and lay up 
some money. Clarence Selby in Chicago has 
written several books and short pieces. Stan- 
ley Robinson, at the New York Institution 
for the Deaf, wrote so good an article for 
a New York City paper that it was accepted 
and paid for, and has since had a paper 
accepted by Annals of the Deaf. Orris Ben- 
son, also at the New York Institution, makes 
woodwork as neatly as any seeing workman 
does. Tommy Stringer, at the Perkins In- 
stitution, does the same; and Katie M’Girr, 
at the New York Institution, has written a 
paper giving her views on God, that would 
have delighted the heart of Phillips Brooks 
(and I respectfully suggest that the Christian 
Register might find it full worthy of publica- 
tion). 

I earnestly wish that everybody would come 
to understand that the deaf-blind are not so 
pitiable a class as is commonly supposed. I 
think the greatest pity about them is the de- 
plorable ignorance about them. Get rid of 
that idea of it being so ‘‘wonderful! won- 

 derful! wonderfull’’ that they can be 
‘taught so much. It is nothing of the sort. 


for doing everything that has ever been done 
4 
if 
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And, if a deaf-blind child cannot be got into 
a school, do not think that is the end of 
hopes. A school is not a positive require- 
ment; and any good teacher, by a visit to a 
deaf school, can learn the whole of the re- 
quirements for teaching. For a deaf and a 
deaf-blind child are taught the first steps in 
exactly the same way, only the deaf sees and 
the deaf-blind /e/s the lessons. 

Somehow, I think the deaf-blind are supe- 
rior in charm and, perhaps, in mentality to 
the sighted deaf, and equal in these respect 
to normals. I know ten times as many deaf 
as I do deaf-blind. Yet I am positively cer- 
tain that I do not know forty among them the 
equals of Helen Keller, Linnie Haguewood, 
Katie M’Girr, and Madeline Wallace. 

W. WADE. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘'I observe that Dr. Harris doubts 
whether our domestic fly is the A/usca domes- 
tica of Europe. He thinks it may be a na- 
tive species, to which he gives the excellent 
name of Musca harpeyia. Surely, in these 
days of travel, some insect student can deter- 
mine whether there is any difference. Dr. 
Harris says that a dish of strong green tea, 
thoroughly seasoned, is as good a fly poison 
as any you can use. He also says that, un- 
less you have cross lights, a net with meshes 
made of threads an inch apart will keep flies 
out from a dark room as well as mosquito- 
netting. What I know is that the domestic 
fly is properly a tropical animal. If you 
will keep up a strong draft in any room in 
which you need not sit, it will clear out the 
flies while it lasts. Also flies need water. 
If you will be sure that no water is in your 
bedroom, there will be no flies there perma- 
nently. The fly does not attack you when 
you are trying to take your siesta because he 
likes to eat men or women. He attacks you 
because you are warm, and he is a tropical 
animal. Light a coal-oil lamp, and let it 
burn the other side of the room, and the flies 
will leave you and go to that. If, in spite 
of everything, the flies annoy you as you try 
for a nap in August, console yourself by re- 
membering that you are yourself to blame. If 
you had killed their great-grandmothers when 
they were on the window-panes in March and 
April, you would not have the great-grand- 
children now. If people like to raise broods 
of thousands of thousands in their own houses, 
they must not complain of a few hundred in 
August or September.’’ . 


A Letter from Florence. 


The king is dead; and on all doors about 
us, from those of the poorest wine-shops to 
that of the National Museum or the Pitti 
Palace, are the little black-bordered cards, 
with the simple, significant inscription, 
‘‘Chiuso per lutto nazionale’’ (‘‘Closed for 
the national mourning’’). These little cards 
have stared us in the face everywhere to-day. 
Hoping to escape them and their crushing 
effect upon sight-seeing, we went out to 
Fiesole this afternoon; but there also, on 
the iron gate at the entrance to the ancient 
theatre of this little, old, hill-top town,—a 
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town which once, Ye a ago, enjoyed 
greater prospects than the then tiny, strug- 
gling village beneath it,—was the same ex- 
pressive sentence,—‘‘Chiuso per lutto nazi- 
onale.’’ The barrier in this case, however, 
was not impenetrable; for my brother and I 
managed to climb over the wall that inter- 
vened, and inspected the theatre, and photo- 
graphed it, while the custodian was enjoying 
his holiday because of the /utto nazionale. 

But to-night even the cafés are closed. It 
is very hot; but we can have neither ge/ati 
nor granite nor sorbetti nor cassatta a la Sicili- 
ana to cool us and quench our thirst. 

Why must that anarchist shoot the king? 
Why must the work of Cavour and Victor 
Emanuel, the hopes of Garibaldi. and the 
ideals of Mazzini, come now to such an end- 
ing as this? 

Italy was disintegrated; and Mazzini 
thought his high ideal, his ideal of organic 
unity, individuals bound together,—yes, bound 
in freedom,—would unite the nation. He 
hoped the people would rise to put in practice 
his theory of true republicanism,—his Uni- 
tarian conception; and, indeed, his princi- 
ples did then seem to appeal to the young 
men of the time, and the watchwords of 
‘*Voung Italy’’ ‘‘spread like fire over the 
entire country. ’’ 

Cavour saw that there was no immediate 
possibility of a republic, but felt that a con- 
stitutional monarchy, —a people knit together 
by close ties with a single head, expressing 
in part their will, in part that of a govern- 
mental ideal, —he felt that this was possible. 
And it was so. Victor Emanuel was crowned, 
and Naples and Venice and Sicily hastened 
to unite with him. 

But, somehow, the unity, neither of prin- 
ciple nor of government nor of people, 
seemed to have been established in satisfac- 
tory form; and the hopes of Mazzini, as well 
as the practical work of Mazzini, in great 
measure, have fallen to the ground. Why? 
Largely because, in their own inner lives, 
the people seem to know of no unity save 
that of the individual. Their religion, if 
they have any,—we are told here that most 
of the young men have not,—unites them to 
nothing beyond themselves. They appear, 
in general,—I mean the mass of them, those 
that we see in the cities and meet as we 
travel,—to be almost unconscious of the 
power of a moral ideal. They chatter, they 
chatter endlessly. They eat and drink. 
They fill whole compartments with their bag- 
gage, and protest if a guard asserts that they 
take up too much room. They handle their 
beads nervously, aimlessly, apparently merely 
to keep their fingers busy; but, as to being 
united by the ideals of Mazzini, or able and 
willing to help a king make a strong nation 
of them, and to see to it that Parliament — 
representatives and senators and all—help 
also, —for all this they seem quite incapable. 
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Italy is still disintegrated. Anarchy in its 
lower form—that of selfish individualism— 
seems to be prevalent; and no positive free 
religion, asserting high principles and uni- 
versal truths, is strongly opposed to its nega- 
tive power. And soa young man—an Italian, 
who had become imbued with his anarchistic 
ideas in New York, it is said, but who, nev- 
ertheless, though perhaps in an extreme de- 
gree, represents the spirit of many here— 
shoots the king; and the work of Cavour, as 
well as of Mazzini, is yet to be finished. 

Mazzini was a Unitarian. He _ insisted 
upon the name, though not in its mere the- 
ological sense, and used it more frequently 
and sometimes with a broader meaning than 
is the case in some of our religious papers 
to-day. He keenly felt the uniting power of 
his high ideal. He asserted that not only 
were the people of Italy one, but that the 
young men of the Continent were one,—one 
jn truth and principles and ultimate aim,— 
so that, after the establishment of Young 
Italy, there followed, during the months of 
Mazzini’s exile in Switzerland, the organi- 
zation of Young Europe. Truth and unity— 
the freedom of the one, the strength of the 
other—were principles upon which he relied. 
He could brook no slavery of State or con- 
science to the Church. He wanted as co- 
workers men conscious of their liberty. But 
not this alone: he wanted men conscious, 
also, of the principles and ideals which alone 
can guarantee and legitimate liberty, at any 
time or place, —men aware of ties that bound 
them together in the unity of great princi- 
ples, and whose energy and effort grew from 
a moral strenuousness that ever impelled them 
to the accomplishment of worthy ends. 
Mazzini found some such men. But circum- 
stances, difficulties, their own methods, seemed 
to make achievement impossible; and the 
movement ceased for the time. 

After the few years of success and splendid 
enthusiasm, when Garibaldi was a national 
hero and Victor Emanuel went about cheered 
on all sides, when it seemed that the people 
would be content, and the future appeared 
full of bright promise,—after a few such 
years, dissatisfaction again asserted itself, 
and is now aroused, not so much by the 
passion for a moral ideal as by the selfish- 
ness of anarchy. The taxes are heavy, it is 
true; and the social evils are many, so that 
the ‘‘hatred of the institutions represented by 
the king,’’ which the assassin asserts to have 
been his motive, may be in some degree natu- 
ral. But, somehow, the protest of to-day, in 
general, seems less a matter of principle, and 
more that of personal grievance, than before. 

Curiously enough, we met this evening, 
at our little Jension here, some Unitarians 
from Boston; and together we talked of the 
prospects of our Church in America. One 
had a brother, born and bred a Unitarian, 
who, not finding life and vigor enough in 
his own church, was half inclined to follow 
his wife, and join the Episcopalian. 

As I thought the matter over later, it 
seemed to me that our problem was in many 
ways similar to that of Italy. There are 
many disintegrating, individualizing forces, 
as it were, in our modern society. Pressure 
of woik and social conditions tend to make 
many live more or less on the surface, and 
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for their profession or for themselves alone, 
so that they become less and less conscious 
of larger purposes and deeper interests. And 
what we want to do is to assert against these 
tendencies the positive force of a religion 
that not only demands the fullest develop- 
ment in each individual, but also implies 
living in the light of common human ideals, 
working together for the greatest moral ends 
we know. We also wish to insist on unity 
and truth, and to assert the strength and 
freedom that come from both. 

On the doors of the public buildings all 
over Italy to-day the little, black-lined cards 
tell their significant tale,—‘‘Chiuso per lutto 
nazionale.’’ It is one of the repeated trage- 
dies of history that the movement for liberty 
and unity should be impeded in this way. 
But with us that seems to be cause for 
better hope. We have something positive 
to offer in our religion, We have vital prin- 
ciples to assert; and, though indifference 
may be common and disintegrating tendencies 
abundant, these may be overcome. And, with 
such an organization as we now have and 
with such hopes as are before us, it is surely 
with legitimate hope that we can say, as we 
look forward into the twentieth century, that 
neither lack of zeal nor of moral strenuous- 
ness will bring about that spiritual death 
which has brought sorrow and ruin to more 
than one nation in the past, and which, if 
it came, would make us read over our 
churches the same words, —‘‘Chiuso per lutto 
nazionale’’ | 

Hope, courage, the strong assertion of 
large truth, and the firm confidence in great 
principles,—all these are contagious, as well 
as the negation of them; and, though the 
latter may seem easier for a time, the former 
bring with them that which makes life ever 
more full of zest and joy and good cheer. 

Oscar B, Hawes, 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Many of our ministers and lay workers are 
curiously unable to live up to the fundamental 
principles of our theology. For instance, we 
teach from Sunday to Sunday that human nature 
is to be trusted; and yet from Sunday to Sunday 
some allow themselves to become discouraged 
in their efforts to lead human nature to an 
interest in the best things of life. The summer 
months are the time when there is a great 
apparent lack of interest in the churches and 
their work. City churches are closed; and the 
churches which are weakly maintained at sum- 
mer resorts gather into their walls a little group 
of the faithful, whose worship is often disturbed 
by the sounds of gayety from without. So we 
hear our workers complaining that the young 
people are not interested in religion. We hear 
them denouncing the interest in amusements, 
and complaining of the lack of attendance upon 
the services of worship. We hear them claim- 
ing that the good old times had not this defect, 
and that the future of religion, perhaps of our 
Unitarian religion, is precarious. 

There is a certain amount of justification for 
this feeling ; and yet it seems to me that every one 
who yields to that feeling fails to interpret the 


All we need to do is to be patient under these 
conditions. Let the church be like the lioness, 
whose far seeing, steadfast eyes are undisturbed 
by the frolic of her cubs.. With the children 
who are slow in becoming interested in the 
things of religion we need to remember that 
they are but children, that their minds are devel- — 
oping slowly, and that it is only to be expected 
that they should at first be greatly interested in 
things that are on the level with their minds. 
When the young men and maidens seem to 
prefer outdoor sports to the services of re- 
ligion, we have to remember that they prefer 
outdoor sports to the reading of good literature, 
to the pursuit of art, and to many other things 
that are in themselves superior to outdoor 
sports. And when we consider the old people 
who seem to have grown gospel-hardened, who 
have become wearied with their lifelong devo- 
tion to religious works wherein results have 
come very slowly, who are tired of that which is 
called progress, and anxious to lay down their 
part in the strenuous battle for righteousness,— 
even they, we have to remember, have not 
fallen into a permanent lack of interest in re- 
ligion, but merely into a state of spiritual weari- 
ness, which can surely be overcome by the right 
treatment on the part of the servants of the 
church. 

All these conditions of life which come out so 
strongly in midsummer offer no cause for dis- 
couragement. They teach us rather to be pa- 
tient. They point out to us that we need a 
more far-seeing method for the treatment of 
human souls in our work,—a method which is 
more distinctly based upon our theology, which 
tells us that we must trust in human nature, and 
not despise it or despair of it. We must be- 
lieve in people in spite of all the conduct on 
their part which seems to shake our belief in 
them; and we must keep our church work 
always at its best, knowing in our hearts that 
sooner or later the beauty and the dignity of the 
church and the greatness of the things for 
which it stands must win to its help all sorts of 
souls. The hard-worked mother, who is dis- 
couraged at seeing bad habits creeping into the 
lives of her children, will never meet the situa- 
tion and make of her children what she wishes 
them to be by any despair, any lack of care for 
herself and her life. The young mother, for 
instance, who becomes careless in her personal 
ways simply increases the difficulty of her 
higher work among her children. 

So it is with the church, The church must 
not become slatternly. Preaching must not grow 
dull and indifferent, and no air of discourage- 
ment must ever for an instant appear. If the 
pews seem to be becoming deserted, why all the 
more earnestly must the minister strive to in- 
tensify everything that is beautiful and high in 
the life of the church, and then wait and trust 
in human nature for some worthy response, 
All these young people whose hearts seem to be 
given over to gayety are simply undeveloped 
souls living at a certain stage in their career in 
which bodily activity and the pleasures of life 
are the most conspicuous things. They are 
simply souls that have not yet grown to the full 
appreciation of the things of religion, and all 
the church needs to do is to wait. The work 
meanwhile is to plead, to preach, and to wait 
in perfect confidence that every immortal soul 
will some time come to the point of appreciat- 
ing the things that are best and most enduring. — 
The same treatment will in the end touch and 
hold the children, and it has its adaptation 


situation rightly, and fails to treat it rightly.| to the old, people, however weary and indiffer- , 


cor nite to stand nobly on its atgtty 8 conscious 
of being the representative of the very best and 


“most enduring things in the spiritual life. 
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After all, when we consider the problem fairly, 
there is nothing which so strongly and continu- 
ously holds the heart and mind of man as 
religion and theology. Year in and year out 
people continue to be interested in religion. 


_ There is nothing else that they follow up so 
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closely and earnestly. They lose interest in 
literature, they lose interest in art, very quickly 
they lose interest in amusements, and yet week 
after week throughout the sweep of life people 
keep their fresh interest in worship, in growth 
of character, in the search after God; and we, 
the workers for the churches that stand for these 
things, ought never to despair for any soul that 
for a little while seems not to be interested in 
these things which we know to be the most in- 
teresting things there are. We simply have to 
keep religion at its best, every warrior keeping 
his armor bright, every teacher keeping his mind 
fresh and his own confidence in the truth strong, 
each worker of every degree in the church keep- 
ing right on working under the inspiration of 
the great faith that the work must tell, and that 
the truth must touch every heart in good time. 
We must understand that people’s minds de- 
velop at different rates of speed, and that no 
soul is lost to the church just because for the 
moment it is indifferent to the present teaching 
and aspects of the church. 

The secretary is not a fisherman; but he has 
heard -fishermen talk about trusting the rod 
against every fish that may be on the hook, and 
under certain emergencies advancing the butt of 
the rod, and relying upon its strength to hold 
the largest fish. That is what as administrators 
of the church we must do,—trust its strength 
and believe in its power as pitted against the 
most obdurate or indifferent or heedless souls. 
Every one will have to yield to the strength and 
love and the essential worth of the church when 
the good time comes. 

CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious Union. — 


NOTES, 


The new topic-cards for I90r are now 
ready. Orders sent to this place will be 
attended to promptly. 

With the rst of September the weekly 
topic-hints commence. They are published 
two weeks in advance, so the first one will 
appear in this column next week. 

The following is the second part of the 
article by Mr. Jonathan Smith on ‘‘The 
Loyalty of the Young People to the Church, ’’ 
the first of which was published in last week’s 
issue. 


LoyALTY TO THE CHURCH (continued). 


Then consider a moment the ideals for 
which it [the liberal Church] aims,—simply, 
a well-rounded manly and emre 4 character. 
You may reach after all knowledge and all 
faith, and attain them; but, if you do not 
also strive for a pure, upright, and noble 
‘manhood and womanhood, you are not of this 
discipleship: you are not a true liberal 
Christian. See how perfectly our condition 
of membership, our sole statement of faith, 
sums up and expresses this thought, —"In 
the love of truth and the spirit of Jesus, we 
unite for the worship of God and the service 

of man.’’ ‘*No  church,’’ says Carlyle, 
reais do without formulas; but it must be- 
them first if it would be honest, ’’ 


No sincere, earnest man or woman can 
help believing this ‘‘formula’’ of ours. It 
is not a statement of a fixed faith, which 
may be truth to-day, but error to-morrow: it 
is simply a pledge of service. It does not 
ask you to believe this or that about God, the 
Bible, duty, or the future life. You can 
think what you choose of any of these things, 
provided it is an honest and conscientious 
belief. Its justice and reasonableness appeal 
to your intelligence and common sense, and 
will stand the test of your observation and 
experience. It demands that you bring to the 
service of the liberal Church a fearless love 
of truth, the gentle, self-denying spirit of 
the Master, a reverent worship of the Supreme 
Being, and a burning zeal for the service of 
your fellow-men. It allows the widest lati- 
tude of investigation into every department 
of human inquiry; and it commands a coura- 
geous following after truth, whithersoever it 
may lead you. You can change your opin- 
ions upon all the great questions of nature, 
theology, and life. You can humbly differ 
from your minister and your neighbor in the 
next pew, and still not be guilty of heresy, 
if you preserve the reverent and teachable 
spirit. It is a statement of faith which will 
never have to be rewritten, and will be as 
true one hundred or one thousand years hence 
as it is to-day,—as true when the human 
mind has solved every secret of nature and 
life as it is now, when we are groping and 
stumbling in the dark over the most familiar 
things we see. It is fearless of science, of 
discovery, and of criticism, because the re- 
sult of them all leads us to newer and better 
conceptions of the truth we seek, and to a 
deeper insight into the ways of Deity in the 
universe, for which we constantly pray. 
When we fail to live up to our highest con- 
victions of duty, we break the letter. When 
we close our eyes to the facts of nature and 
life, we are disobedient to the heavenly 
Vision. Following it, we pay the most rev- 
erent worship the creature can pay to its 
Creator; and we realize that most precious 
promise of all the promises of the Master, 
‘That, when he, the Spirit of Truth, shall 
come,’’—as indeed it has to every true 
follower of the liberal Church,—‘‘it will 
guide us into all truth.’’ 

These are some of the ideas for which the 
liberal Church stands in the community, and 
to this creed it invites your loyal service. 
Why should a Church which stands for the 
same freedom and love of truth which have 
won for the students of history and science 
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support? You demand intellectual freedom: 
the liberal Church answers your call. You 
desire to be in touch with the best thought 
of the day upon all moral and religious ques- 
tions: here they are set before you every 
Sunday. You desire the right to reach your 
own conclusions upon all matters of faith 
and duty: here that claim is recognized and 
encouraged. You believe that character, not 
creed, is the test of the religious life: that 
is the very corner-stone of the liberal Church. 
You deny the right of any priest or council 
to tell what you shall and shall not believe: 
this Church makes your highest reason and 
conscience your only guide. It leaves to you 
all questions of faith and practice; amd it 
only insists that you shall, by every word 
and act of your life, attain, as near as pos- 
sible, your highest ideals of right and duty. 
To what other Church can you go for such 
incentives to noble living and noble doing? 
What other religious bodies will give you 
such priceless privileges or afford you such 
opportunities and helps to growth in all 
moral and spiritual things? In what other 
religious body can you so happily and so 
freely work out your own salvation in your 
own way? Am I not right, then, in saying 
that the liberal Church deserves the best and 
the most loving service you can render it? 
Now I want to point out a few ways in 
which you can show your loyalty to it. And, 
first, by attending its Sunday services regu- 
larly,—not once a month or a few times a 
year, but the first day of every week when 
health permits. Remember, I am using the 
layman’s reason, not the minister’s. You 
believe in it, and in the work it is trying to 
do. You know that it should be supported 
by somebody You believe it fills a place in 
the community that no other Church can or 
does fillk Why should you not attend it 
faithfully if you are true to your convic- 
tions? Your interest in any organization is 
measured by your attendance at its meetings. 
If in school, and you only go to its sessions 
a few times a month, you soon care little for 
your school and less for its studies. Re- 
member that your church will be to you just 
what you give to it. Herbert Spencer says 
that even a mother’s love for her offspring is 
based upon and grows out of the suffering 
and sacrifice she makes for her child. This 
holds good in regard to your relations to 
your church. So I say, Attend regularly. It 
encourages your minister: it helps quite as 
much those who are carrying its financial 
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a Paine Laid-Hair Box Mattress. 
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burdens. It will promote your own growth 
into all the great ideals for which the liberal 
Church stands. I am not of those who 
believe that he who attends church is any 
better than he who does not. But I do 
earnestly believe that he who attends church 
will be a better man than he would be if he 
did not, It has a restraining influence on all 
doubtful thoughts and habits: it has a most 
wholesome and stimulating influence on all 
good thoughts and habits. So show your 
loyalty by attending regularly. It is an easy 
habit to form, and one you will never regret; 
and, when once fixed, you will soon find, as 
we veterans have found by our own experi- 
ence, that you cannot give it up if you 
would, and would not if you could. 

Another -way to show your loyalty is by 
giving as much of your time and strength to 
its various activities as you can spare. Be 
ready, at the call of your minister and the 
various committees, to give freely of your 
time and services to its different lines of 
work. On the social side, I do not think 
our young people are remiss in their devo- 
tion, But the social side is a subordinate 
part of its work. It is by no means all. 
There is the Sunday-school,—what and how 
much you can do to help that! There are 
the young people’s meetings. They need 
your sympathy and hearty co-operation. Its 
charity work calls for your earnest assistance. 
The question, if you would be loyal, is, 
‘*What can I do to help these along?’’ 
Your service and sacrifice are the very best 
offering you can make. It is the giving of 
yourselves,—vastly more effective than an 
contribution of money you can possibly be- 
stow. It will bless you who give: it will 
bless the cause of liberal religion in the com- 
munity. It will make you no poorer in 
purse or experience: it will add vastly to 
your riches in all moral and religious things. 

And, lastly, show your loyalty to it dy 
standing by your minister. Ue is the official 
head of your church. He represents it before 
the public, and he is your teacher and leader 
in all moral and spiritual affairs. His suc- 
cess is the success of your church: it is the 
success of what liberal Christianity stands 
for in your town. His effective service is 
possible only when he knows he has the sym- 
pathy and enthusiastic support of his young 
people. So stand by him, and let him know 
that you stand by and believe in him and in 
the work he is trying to carry on. He can- 
not do his best unless you do. No lawyer 
can half try his case unless he feels that his 
client has full confidence in his skill and 
ability. Nor can the physician do his best 
for the patient. The client, the patient, and 
the congregation carry half the responsibility 
for the professional man’s success or failure. 
None of them can succeed without the confi- 
dence and co-operation of the other. Make 
your minister feel that you are working with 
him. You are not necessarily obliged to tell 
him every Sunday how much you like his 
sermons. Your regular church attendance 
and cheerful response to his calls for help are 
more effective praise than any words you can 
utter, and he will so take it. Stand up for 
him on the week-day, when about your daily 
work, as occasion presents itself. Tell your 
friends what he is doing and trying to do. 
When you know of any particularly good 
thing he has done or undertaken, let him 
understand that you know it, and let your 
companions know it, too. Talk him up on 
all proper occasions, and do not forget that, 
when you begin to talk him down, you are 
not so much criticising him as your own 
church and your own good sense and dis- 
cretion in attending it. Give him the benefit 
of every doubt, just as you do your own father 
and mother, when you hear them assailed. 

You will be surprised to find how much 
more he can do for you and yours if you 
follow out these hints. “The liberal Church 
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aims to develop in its young people an up- 
right character, to give them earnest views 
of duty and destiny, and to so train and cul- 
tivate their intellectual and moral powers 
that, when they have passed the age of twoscore 
years, they will welcome the new light and 
the new method with just as much hospitality 
and enthusiasm as they did when young. 
The liberal Church has no heresy trials, and 
in it fogyism is equally out of place. 

For these things it was founded, and for 
these your fathers and mothers are carrying 
its burdens. As I said, it is all for you. 
Do we seek too much, therefore, when we 
ask you to be loyal to its interests, and to 


uphold and defend its cause by every means 
in your power? 


The Sunday School. 


[This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, and 
other material from any source. ] 


Among the recent encouraging symptoms 
regarding improvement in Sunday-school co- 
operation and methods has been the gradual 
creation of Sunday School Unions. Those of 
New York, Chicago, and Boston, have notably 
added benefits to the Sunday-school cause. 
A historic sketch of the Chicago Union has 
just been printed in Unity. It was read at 
the twenty-first meeting of the Chicago Union 
of Liberal Sunday-schools by Alice L. Griggs. 
No one can read this excellent paper without 
being impressed with the earnestness and 
thoroughness of the organization which, al- 
though not very old, is able to report such 
activity. There are many points well made 
in the paper which we should like to quote, 
but cannot do so for lack of space. We make 
room for an extract bearing on the subject of 
the relation of the home to the Sunday- 
school, —a perennial topic and a difficult one. 
It might be said of these suggestions and 
others equally good,—the chief obstacle is in 
carrying them out. No one can question the 
theoretical value of certain recommendations 
made to parents; but, so far, the practical 
Sunday-school worker finds it difficult to in- 
duce the home to accept these Sunday-school 
suggestions. The passage is as follows :— 

‘‘In the home environment of the pupils, 
officers and teachers find a powerful influence, 
which may help them in their work, or, on 
the other hand, may cripple all their efforts. 
How to make this influence a helpful one is 
a problem to be seriously studied. Mr. 
Effinger, in discussing the subject, felt that 
many parents who now seem indifferent would 
be willing to help if they knew just how and 
where to take hold, and suggested that the 
home might help the Sunday-school: (1) by 
enforcing regular and prompt attendance; (2) 
by helping the children with their lessons, 
looking up references, keeping the children 
reminded of their Sunday-school work, and 
by trying over new songs with them at home; 
(3) by learning to regard the school as ‘ours’ 
rather than as ‘yours.’ Mr. Scheible’s plea 
for a ‘closer personal contact between teacher 
and pupil’ was in much the same line. The 
exchange of hospitality between teacher and 
pupil and the endeavor of the teacher to be- 
come better acquainted with the thoughts, 
habits, and tastes of pupils outside of Sun- 
day-school, would tend to stimulate the in- 
terest of the home in the Sunday-school. 
Miss Stafford endeavored to solve the prob- 
lem by inviting the mothers of pupils to her 
home for a social hour, hoping in that way 
to cultivate a closer acquaintance, and so 
waken in them a greater interest.’’ 


The general object of the union is ex- 
pressed by Miss Griggs in this language: 
‘It has been quite generally agreed that it is 
the aim of the Sunday-school composing the 
union ‘to teach the children, by lofty ideals, 
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in simple language, how to grow strong it 
character, reverent in thought and word, and 
so profoundly religious.’ As to the means 
of attaining that end, there has been the dif- 
ference of opinion that might be expected 
from the varying shades of belief represented 
in the Union. Some have held that from the 
Bible can be drawn all the material needful 
for the purpose. Others have found, in work- 
ing among the smaller children, that lessons 
drawn from the lives of the creatures about 
them roused an immediate interest, and 
brought to theireminds a realization of the 
Love and Wisdom that rules the universe, 
which could have come in no other way. 
Older pupils have had their minds and hearts 
stirred by stories of ‘Noble Lives and Noble 
Deeds’; and, in the opportunity to appeal to 
the child’s imitative nature, skilful teachers 
of this course have found splendid chances to 
sow good seed. Both Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Blake have spoken earnestly for an extended 
course of study in the Sunday-school, feeling 
that in patient devotion to a central topic 
lies the secret of intellectual health. ’’ 


The new series of lessons for Advanced and 
Intermediate grades, to be issued by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, entitled ‘‘ Great 
Passages from the Bible,’’ will necessarily 
omit the treatment of many conspicuous chap- 
ters standing out as notable in the Old and 
New Testaments, These have been already 
considered in various manuals published b 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. Wit 
this necessity of avoiding ground already 
covered in previous courses understood, the 
list of subjects as given below will be thor- 
oughly comprehended: ‘‘Old Testament,’’ a 
preface leaflet explanatory of the entire 
course; I., introductory lesson to the study 
of the Old Testament as a whole; II., the 
same subject continued; III., ‘‘ Abraham and 
Lot,’’ Genesis; IV., ‘*Jacob’s Dream,’’ 
Genesis; V., ‘‘Jacob and Esau,’’ Genesis; 
VI., ‘‘The Burning Bush,’’ Exodus; VII., 
‘*The Death of Moses,’’ Deuteronomy; 
VIII., ‘‘David spares Saul,’’ 1 Samuel; 
IX., ‘‘The Heroes of the Well,’’ 2 Samuel; 
X., ‘‘Naboth’s Vineyard,’’ 1 Kings; XL, 
“‘The New Covenant,’? Jeremiah; XII, 
‘*God’s Highway,’’ Isaiah; XIII., ‘‘The 
Bringer of Good Tidings,’’ Isaiah; XIV., 
‘‘Ho, Every One that thirsteth!’’ Isaiah; 
XV., ‘*Good Days coming,’’ Micah; XVI., 
‘*The Glory of Wisdom,’’ Proverbs; XVII., 


“The Garden of the Sluggard,’’ Proverbs. 


‘‘New Testament’: XVIII., introductory 
lesson to the study of the New Testament as 
a whole; XIX., the same subject continued; 
XX., ‘*The Living Speech of God,’’ Fourth 
Gospel; XXI., ‘‘The Privilege of Loving 
Service,’’ Fourth Gospel; XXII., ‘‘I go to 
prepare a Place,’’ Fourth Gospel; XXIIL., 
**Ye are Members One of Another,’’ Romans; 
XXIV., ‘‘The Test of Experience,’’ 1 Cor- 
inthians; XXV., ‘‘The Spirit of Jesus,’’ 
1 Corinthians; XXVI., ‘‘Glory of God in 
the Face of Jesus Christ,’’ 2 Corinthians; 
XXVII., ‘‘Fruit of the Spirit,’’ Galatians; 
XXVIII., ‘‘Paul’s Prayer,’’ Ephesians; 
XXIX., ‘*The Whole Armor of God,”’ 
Ephesians; XXX., ‘‘ Pressing on toward the 
Goal,’’ Philippians; XXXI., ‘‘Christian 
Ambition,’’ Philippians; XXXII., ‘‘The 
Great High Priest,’’ Hebrews; XXXIII., 
‘*Practical Religion,’? James; XXXIV., 
‘*The Growth of Character,’? 2 Peter; 
XXXV., ‘*‘The City of God,’’ Revelation; 
XXXVI, ‘‘Instruction in Righteousness,’’ — 
2 Timothy. Each grade published in a sepa- 
rate four-page leaflet, weekly. Price, 75 
cents per hundred leaflets. 


In the next issue of the Christian Register 
we will give further details regarding th 
particular course of lessons, and also furnisl 
some explanatory comments with regard 
the new ‘‘Sunday-school Service’’ pre 
by Mrs. Beatley. : ee 


PPasr 
-Boston.—King’s Chapel: On Sunday, 
| August 19, Rev. W. R. Cole of Cohasset 
will preach at 10.30 A.M. 

Dorchester, Meeting-house Hill, First Par- 


¢ Fenn of Chicago will preach. 


‘There will be an informal meeting of the 
_ Brotherhood of the Daily Life on Monday 
evening, the 27th, at 7.30, in Parker Memo- 
rial. All interested are cordially invited to 
attend. Herbert C. Farwell, Secretary. 


Boston Common: One of the largest gath- 
_ erings of the season was present last Sunday 
to listen to Rev. L. R. Daniels of South 
Natick and Rev. E. J. Helms of Boston 
(Methodist). The exercises were conducted 
_ by Rev. Albert Walkley of Ottawa, Canada; 
and Rev. Messrs. Littlefield of Neponset and 
Mr. Mitchell took part. On Sunday, August 
19, at the usual hour, § P.M., the speakers 
will be Rev. E. J. Prescott and Rev. F. S.C. 
Wicks. The following reference to last Sun- 
day’s service is taken from the Boston /our- 
nal: ‘*The service of the Unitarians, under 
the auspices of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, at five o’clock, on the Beacon 
Street Mall, attracted a large crowd, as it 
always does. The singing and the speaking 
were both first-class. This service draws 
better than any of the meetings held on the 
Common Sundays, as a general rule.’’ 


Erie, Pa—Rev. Leon A. Harvey: The 
church here has met with a great loss in the 
death of Mrs. John Depinet, who died July 24. 
We quote from a letter from the board of 
trustees to Mr. Depinet, as follows: ‘‘We 
realize that, in the beginning of the church’s 
life, Mrs. Depinet’s faith in its mission and 
devotion to its work were factors not easily 
measured, but without which there is reason 
to believe that the church might not have 
been born. We recall with gratitude her 
eager willingness to beautify the first hall 
we occupied, and the homelike look which 
her taste and skill gave to it. We remember, 
too, her faithful attendance, so long as 
health permitted, upon all the services, and 
her ever-helpful presence on all social occa- 
sions. Most of all we would remember the 
self-forgetful example which she set us all, 
and would assure you that the memory of her 
gracious presence will be an inspiration in 
the days to come.’’ 


Littleton, Mass.—Rev. W. C. Brown: 
All our activities are keeping up throughout 
the summer in a most gratifying manner. 
The church congregations have been good, the 
Sunday-school attendance large and regular, 
and the Young People’s Society has kept up 
an excellent interest in its weekly Sunday 
evening services. All the classes in our 
Sunday-school are taking great interest in 
the one-topic lessons on ‘‘The Life of 
Jesus.’ The picture for every lesson is 
given to each individual pupil, to be kept 
in a blank-book until the set is complete. 
The book of nearly every scholar shows much 

- painstaking care, with questions and answers 
on each lesson neatly written in. Regular 
teachers’ meetings are held in preparation 
for each lesson, and in this way we get unity 
of purpose and attain the best and most last- 
ing results. Last February one of our young 
men, Gardner Houghton Lealand, passed on 
to the larger life; and his parents, because 
of his love for our school, have presented us 
with a large and beautifully framed reproduc- 

tion of Hoffman’s ‘‘Christ and the Rich 

Young Man.’’ It was seen in our school on 

_ Easter Sunday for the first time; and, besides 

being an addition to our pleasant vestry, it 
constantly recalls the memory of a gentle, 
indly, lovable life. Besides this picture 
fine likeness of Dr. Martineau and a large- 
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ish: On Sunday, August 19, Rev. W. W.: 
| are also continuing our work for the Amherst 
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framed copy of ‘‘Our Faith’? have been hung 
recently in our school-room. On June 1o, 
Mrs. Beatley spoke to our school, in a most 
interesting and inspiring way, upon ‘‘The 
Life of the Spirit.’ The benevolent activ- 
ities are being well sustained. The guild 
has sent flowers to the Boston Flower and 
Fruit Mission every Monday morming. We 


church. The Lend a Hand Club made a con- 
tribution to the Country Week work of the 
Every-day Church of Boston. The Alliance 
held recently a most delightful lawn party, 
at which they cleared $38, besides providing 
a social opportunity for all the people of the 
town.. All the funds of the Alliance are used 
in missionary and philanthropic work outside 
of the church. 
good start for the coming season’s endeavor. 
They celebrated their success by sending im- 
mediately a contribution to the Country Week 
work of Morgan Chapel. The Busy Bees 
have held an entertainment to swell their 
missionary funds, and raised $28. They 
send contributions to Tuskegee, the Floating 
Hospital, and other good causes. Early in 
the spring the ministers and people of all 
our churches united in holding a series of 
Sunday afternoon services in a school-house 
remote from the churches. These were con- 
tinued for two months, and proved in every 
way successful. 


Nantucket, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. J. F. Meyer: This 
church had regular evening services during 
January, February, March, and April. After 
that the Young People’s Religious Union, 
organized this year, continued the evening 
meetings until July 8 On July 1 Rev. 
Charles F. Dole preached for us, in exchange 
with the minister. July 29 Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman of Watertown occupied the pulpit. 
This church continues services throughout the 
summer. 


Plymouth, Mass.—At a meeting of the 
First Parish held July 31,*to take action 
upon the resignation of Rev. Charles P. 
Lombard, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. Accepting the resignation, the 
parish recorded its appreciation of the interest 
and devotion which marked the labors of 
Rev. Charles P. Lombard during twelve 
years of faithful service as its minister, its 
sincere regret at the necessity which seemed 
to him to compel the severing of the strong 
ties and grateful associations which have so 
long united minister and parish, and its 
earnest hope that, in the rest which will come 
from a change of scene and of duties, his 
health may be completely restored, and that 
with renewed strength he may again resume 
the work of his chosen profession. Called 
in 1888 to be the minister of this ancient 
parish, his anxieties and burdens were largely 
increased by the destruction of the church in 
1892. The completion of the new church, 
which marks the term of his pastorate, is 
also the most interesting and important event 
of any in the long line of his predecessors. 


Wilton, Me.—Rev. W. H. Ramsay of 
Farmington held Unitarian services in the 
town hall in the central village of Wilton 
Sunday afternoons of August 5 and 12. 
‘Wilton is a stronghold of rather rigid evan- 
gelical orthodoxy, but there is a considerable 
unchurched population in the town. The 
services were very well attended, and arrange- 
ments were made for a series of services dur- 
ing the month of September. 


Unitarian Conference at West Goulds- 
boro, Me.—The ninth annual session of the 
Hancock County Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Churches was 
held at West Gouldsboro, Me., August 1 and 
2, Rev. W. R. Hunt of East Orange, N.J., 
preached the conference sermon in the even- 


So this gives the ladies a 
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ing of August 1. He,)took for his theme 
‘*The Soul’s Part in Creation. ’’ 

- On the following day the conference opened 
at 10.30 A.M. with a short devotional ser- 
vice, conducted by Mr.'H. W. Foote of the 
West Gouldsboro church. Mr. J. A. Peters, 
president of the conference, then briefly wel- 
comed the visitors. The first paper of the 
morning was an address by Rev. C. F. Dole 
of Jamaica Plain on ‘‘The Gains of Religion 
during the Century.’’ After speaking of the 
difficulty of comparing the religion of our 
age with that of another, the speaker summed 
up the gains of religion under the following 
heads: The new attitude toward truth. 
There is in the world a deeper search for 
truth as truth, and a greater reverence for 
truth, when found, whether it be scientific 
or religious. In the second place, we find a 
changed attitude toward duty. The best 
spirits are no longer seeking for authority in 
the Bible, or with the Christ ideals, instead 
of precedent and tradition, make up our duty. 
Men are asking themselves not, What did 
Jesus teach? but, What ought I to do? In 
the third place, religion, instead of being a 
thing separate from this life, as it used to 
be considered, is now regarded as making up 
life. Religion is life, and the best kind of 
life. At the beginning of the century, men 
thought of the world as a divided one,—a 
world part of which was ruled by Satan and 
other evil spirits. In the place of this 
thought has come the idea of a divine uni- 
verse. We are beginning to realize that 
there is nothing in this universe of which 
the children of God need be afraid, nothing 
which may not be used for the attaining of 
the higher life. In the fifth place there has 
come the thought of a growing world. With 
this have entered a new patience and spirit of 
love and kindness. A sixth gain lies in a 
changed emphasis. The key-note of the old 
religion was the thought of sin and its future 
punishment. The new note is that of the 
divine humanity. All questions of right and 
wrong are being answered and judged with 
reference to humanity. Sin is no longer 
mere disobedience to God, but injury to your 
fellow-men. Slowly a new thought with ref- 
erence to Jesus has pervaded all thinking 
minds. Jesus to-day represents a higher 
type of humanity, but there is nothing in 
his character which is not possible for us. 
In fact, all truth, justice, love, whether it be 
found in Jesus or in us, is God-like and 
infinite. Finally, we may notice the new 
thought about the Christian Church. The 
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key-note of the old Church was the confes- 
sion of sin. To obtain this was the aim of 
its ministry, The new test is different. 
How does the worshipper leave his church? 
Is he better, happier? Does it enlist him in 
fuller effort? Does it teach him co-opera- 
tion? If so, then the church is meeting the 
new demand laid upon it. These gains 
which have been made by religion during the 
century allow us to look out into the future 
with a new hope and greater courage. 

Dr. C, C. Everett, who followed Mr. Dole, 
spoke briefly on the same subject. He men- 
tioned the loss of authority which had been 
enjoyed by the Bible. In the same way the 
old structure of doctrine has been under- 
mined and destroyed. The thought of evolu- 
tion has introduced a wholly new perspective 
and method. For some it has destroyed re- 
ligion. Especially is this true of those who 
persist in attempting to explain the higher 
by the lower. The true thought of evolu- 
tion, which would explain the lower by the 
higher, is perfectly consistent with religion, 
—nay, is a distinct aid to the religious spirit, 
and an enemy of materialism. Through the 
influence of evolution there has, however, 
crept in a tendency in religion toward the 
vague and the abstract. But this has been 
counterbalanced by the thought of an imma- 
nent God. So, although church attendance 
has declined, and is no longer considered the 
proper thing, as it used to be, we may say 
that religion itself has not only held its own, 
but made a distinct gain. 

At 12.30 a bountiful luncheon was served 
by the ladies of the West Gouldsboro church 
in the town hall. The afternoon session 
opened at 1.40, with a brief devotional ser- 
vice conducted by Rev. Florence Buck. This 
was followed by a short report from the vari- 
ous churches represented in the conference. 
The first paper of the afternoon was read by 
Rev. S. C. Beach on ‘‘The Religiousness of 
Nature and the Naturalness of Religion.’’ 
Mr. Beach objected to the old use of nature 
as a system of laws and forces which con- 
fronts us, which hedges us in, which some- 
times serves us and sometimes masters us, 
of which our bodies are indeed a part, but 
not our souls, If nature is used in this 
sense, then religion is not natural, but is 
higher than nature, and might be called 
supernatural. Everything depends on your 
definition of nature. Nature means. more 
than the physical order, the lower animal 
life, or our own bodily organism. It in- 
cludes the soul, its faculties, rational and 
moral. Mind and life play together with 
matter and motion; and they are parts of the 
one great mystery, which, when we want an 
inclusive term, we call nature. When we 
use nature in this larger sense, there is room 
for religion in the scheme, since it includes 
man, with his moral and spiritual endow- 
ments, of which religion, whenever it comes, 
is the fruit. Nature is more than the out- 
ward frame of things, a body simulating 
life. It is existence with the divine tide of 
being flowing through it. Religion is natu- 
ral, if from nature you do not first eliminate 
God. Count God in as a factor, and nothing 
is too high or too good to be natural; and 
religion, when it comes, comes as naturally 
to the human heart as the grass upon a low- 
land meadow or blueberries upon New Eng- 
land hills. If not natural, how did religion 
ever spring up, in some form adapted to his 
culture, wherever man has had his being ?— 


‘That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not’’? 


Religion is natural when it wells up sponta- 
neously from the natural human heart. It is 
the frailest blossom upon human life. It 
needs careful nurture and much of it. Re- 
ligion has been planted in the human heart 
by the great Husbandman. But, if it is left 
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to grow up in a wild pasture, the fruit may 
be rank and bitter, like the wild orgies of 
savage tribes; or, if left to take its chances 
with the tares that invade the heart, it may 
have but a stunted growth. If we would have 
religion at its best, it must not be forgotten 
in the pressure of our cares and pleasures, 
but pruned and watered, like the choice tree 
of the husbandman, and guarded as the 
woman guarded her goodly pearl. 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness spoke on ‘‘A Ma- 
jestic Faith for a Majestic World.’’ After 
briefly outlining the condition of the world 
in the seventeenth century, with its narrow- 
ness and limitation, he described the nature 
of the faith fitted for our Jarger world. We 
have come to believe that God can be de- 
pended upon. All we need is to throw our- 
selves upon the infinite resources of God, 
physical, moral, and spiritual. Through 
obedience to these great forces, new life and 
power will come. The new faith is a faith 
in the immanent God,—God not outside, but 
inside, his universe. As a consequence of 
this, we have a new thought of reward and 
punishment.. Punishment is not something 
which happens to a man, but in a man. 
Punishment is inner deprivation of function. 
Finally, we have come to see that there are 
no major and minor terms in the world. 
Every one, everything, is all-important in 
its place. If the smallest atom refuses to do 
its duty, God’s order is destroyed, and the 
arrival of his kingdom delayed. 

Rev. S. A. Eliot spoke on ‘‘How to bear 
Witness to our Faith.’’ The truest way to 
witness is not simply by speech or thought, 
but by action. Life is the best witness of 
our religion. The real test of any religion 
is its influence upon life. Thought which 
does not affect our conduct is barren. Feel- 
ing which exhausts itself in feeling is de- 
generating. But thought and feeling which 
ends in noble action, which results in higher 
being, is good. Religion is a life, and the 
best witness is a good life. 

Rev. F. G. Peabody conducted the closing 
exercises, laying special emphasis on the 
deeper, more vital unity of the spirit. 


The following officers were chosen for the]. 


ensuing year: president, Mr. F. A. Hilson, 
Bar Harbor, Me., vice-president, Mr. D. B. 
Flint, Winter Harbor, Me.; secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. A. H. Coar, Ellsworth, Me. 
The conference was well attended, there be- 
ing a large delegation from the various 
churches. The building itself was hardly 
large enough to accommodate the two hun- 
dred and sixty persons who attended the con- 
ference. Those who attended the meetings 
went away with a new courage and optimism 
and deeper enthusiasm. The gratitude of the 
conference is due to the church at West 
Gouldsboro for its hearty co-operation and 
generous entertainment, and to the visiting 
clergymen, who did so much toward making 
the conference the success it was. The con- 
ference voted to accept the invitation ex- 
tended by the Ellsworth church to meet with 
it at Ellsworth in 1901. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The /nterior is inclined to be patient with 
those who would change a good hymn to 
make a better one, and says :— 


It is a singular fact that the most popular 
ballads in the world are patchwork, composite 
compositions, with nameless authors and un- 
known emenders. We refer, of: course, to 
the Scotch lyrics, which are, it is true, pop- 
ularly assigned to Burns. But Burns never 
claimed for himself more than the credit of 
putting on the last touch to a work which 
had passed through innumerable emendations 
before his day. To some he scarcely added 


more than a line, to others a witticism, to 
third a refrain. 
comparable. 
hymns had to be retouched before they could 
become favorites. ‘ 
sing with Toplady, ‘‘When my eye-strings 
crack in death.’’ 
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But the final result is in: 
Some of our most helpful 


None of us would care 


Whoever changed that to 


‘*When my eyelids close in death’’ saved the 
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in,—one of the most precious in any 
e. When Berkeley wrote, ‘‘Westward 
ourse of empire takes its way,’’ that 
‘not bad. But, when it was anonymously 
ed to, ‘*Westward the star of empire 
its way,’’ that was better. The world 
etimes owes as much to the genius that 
emends as to the genius that creates. What- 
ever may have been the first form of many a 
‘Semitic tradition, ’’ the Biblical form which 
as come down to us bears its own evidences 
of inspiration. It has the divine touch upon 
, and it finds the universal heart. 


NG 
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The Presbyterian makes a study of the new 
“Congregational Year-book, and concludes 
therefrom that, since ‘‘Congregationalism 
has managed to become so progressive as to 
make room for ritual, for Arminianism, for 
immersion, for a minimum creed or none at 
all, for conditional immortality, and for a 
kind of Universalism called ‘the larger 
hope,’ ’’ there has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of churches and of ministers, showing 
that liberalism has not proven a permanently 
beneficent agency. It adds :— 

It is no inducement to us to abandon our 
distinctive doctrine and order, and take up 
with up-to-date theological thinking, higher 
criticism, loose views of the Scriptures, pro- 
bation after death, and modern sensational- 
ism. If this is the trend of liberalism in an 
orthodox body, we had better hold on to our 
infallible Bible and Westminster ‘‘Confes- 
sion of Faith,’’ and fight for God and Christ 
and humanity along the old lines. 


Zion’s Herald commends the sermonic ad- 
dress of Rev. L. H. Dorchester, which ap- 
pears in its columns, as suggesting ‘‘ ways of 
relief to many who find it difficult to har- 
monize modern views of the Bible with in- 
herited and traditional notions.’’ Mr. Dor- 
chester writes :— 


One of the current issues is higher criti- 
cism. What do Methodists believe about 
that? Are Methodist scholars and theologi- 

cal professors within Methodist propriety 
when they advance the views of higher criti- 
cism? The answer is plain. Our creed does 
not touch that point. Our creed does enu- 
merate what we believe to be the books of 
the Bible, but it makes no claim as to who 
wrote each book or when each book was 
written. Indeed, when our Methodist belief 
was formulated, the question was not raised 
whether Moses wrote all the Pentateuch or 
whether there were two writers of Isaiah. 
All members can think as they please. Some 
hold to the old views, and some to the new, 
the conservatives having no ground for claim- 
ing greater loyalty to Methodism than the 
liberals. In either case, it need make no 
difference in that which is all-important; 
namely, that the Bible contains all things 
necessary unto salvation. Higher criticism, 
we should always bear in mind, does not deal 
with doctrinal questions, but with questions 
of date and authorship of Biblical books. 
Believing or not believing whether Moses 
wrote the first five books of the Bible has 
nothing whatever to do with using the Bible 
for purposes of salvation. Here is the au- 
thor of ‘‘Love Enthroned,’’ for example, 
saying, in a recent number of our Zion’s 
“raid, that he holds practically to the same 
{ views as the Boston University professor 
who has been so conspicuously before the 
public, charged with heresy. Now Dr. Dan- 
jel Steele has always been regarded among 
us as equally saintly and scholarly. Indeed, 
he has been one of the foremost advocates of 
Christian perfection. Now why are not 


——— 
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‘these men just as sound Methodists, as far 


as their belief in the Bible is concerned, as 
any who hold more conservative views? 
Methodism makes no more requirement of 
uniformity of belief on these disputed Bibli- 
cal questions than it does on questions like 
evolution or hypnotism. We think and let 
think, so long as a man believes that the 
Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary 
unto salvation. 
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Elizabeth Sewall Wells. 


Born Sept. 12, 1820; DiED AuG. 8, 1900. 


The Church of the Disciples was formed in 
April, 1841, by James Freeman Clarke. In 
january, 1842, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Wells wrote 

er name in the Church Book; and for these 
fifty-eight years she has pursued with beautiful 
consistency and diligence “the study and prac- 
tice of Christianity,” for which the organization 
exists. A warm personal friend of Dr. Clarke, 
some time a member of that Pastoral Committee 
which serves as the minister’s cabinet, and later 
an equally cordial parishioner and helper of his 
successor, she has made a long and bright record 
in the liberal fellowship. 

But her spiritual interest did not exhaust it- 
self in’ church activities: her religion covered 
seven days in the week, and was identical with 
her life. She found a means of grace in “the 
trivial round, the common task.” The duties of 
the household and of society she regarded as 
divine service equally .with church-going; and 
through countless channels she gave her life 
and means away in gracious benefactions. 

To her the Fatherhood and Motherhood of 
God, and the union of the divine with the human 
as illustrated in Jesus, were simple realities. 
She could not understand why any should doubt. 
Trusting to the unbought and ungrudged grace, 
she took for granted the direct and welcome 
access of all souls to the secret Presence Cham- 
ber and to a share in the life which is hid with 
Christ in God. To one who for months had 
opportunities for daily observation 


“Tt seemed as easy for her to be true 
As for grass to be green or for skies to be blue, 
The natural way of living.” 


Bereavements and sorrows such as come to 
few women shadowed half her fourscore years; 
but the darkest clouds were shot through by 
the sunlight of faith and hope and love; and, 
with “a heart at leisure from itself,” she was a 
wellspring of cheer and comfort. And, as her 
mind moved in delighted freedom in the realm 
of modern religious thought, she became a help- 
ful teacher, gathering for herself a clienté/e of 
grateful inquirers. 

Even at her advanced age, and after a long 
period of weakness and suffering, she seems 
hardly to have thought of death. Her mind 
and heart were preoccupied with unselfish in- 
terests, until at last the bright cloud received her 
out of our sight. Cy Gu A 


Dere and Chere. 


A woman’s suffrage amendment to the con- 
stitution of Oregon will be voted upon by the 
people of that State next June. 


It is reported that one of the Western 
States is using its empty jails as storehouses 
for its surplus wheat and corn. That is not 
far from a realization of the beating of swords 
into ploughshares, and certainly indicates a 
most happy state of both industry and morals. 


A French inventor says that he has solved 
the problem of sending a number of de- 
spatches simultaneously on a single wire. 
His system was recently tried successfully 
between Paris and Pau. Twelve independent 
currents were sent on the circuit at once in 
either diection, making a total of twenty-four 
telegrams. 
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Pleasantries. 


Said an English clergyman, ‘‘ Patriotism 
is the backbone of the British Empire; and 
what we have to do is to train that backbone, 
and bring it to the front. ’’ 


Mrs. A. : ‘‘Now, Mrs. B., will you come 
and see our apiary?’’ Mrs. B. (who has 
been putting it off all the afternoon) : ‘‘ Well, 
Mrs. A., the truth is, you know, I—I’m 
rather afraid of monkeys. ’’ 


On a Broadway Car.—Loquacious Boy: 
‘‘O mamma! There’s where you got my 
shoes!’’ Mamma: ‘‘Yes, dear.’’ Boy: 
‘*There’s where you bought my hat!’’ ‘*And 
there’s where you got my clothes, mamma.”’ 
“*Yes, dear.’? Boy: ‘‘O mamma! There’s 
where you got your teeth!’’ 


Scene: Mother’s Room, and a Small Boy 
nursing his Knee.—Mother, who is seriously 
and injuriously interested in Christian Sci- 
ence: ‘‘Rudolph, don’t think about your 
knee, and it won’t hurt.’?’ Small Boy: 
“*Come off, mother! Don’t try any of your 
Christian Register business on me!’? 


A school-boy at a prize examination fur- 
nished the following biography of the patri- 
arch Abraham: ‘‘He was the father of Lot, 
and had two wives. One was called Ishmael, 
and the other Hagar. He kept one at home; 
and he turned the other into the desert, where 
she became a pillar of salt in the daytime 
and a pillar of fire by night.’’ 


Childless Mrs. was devoted to her 
two dogs. A neighbor’s little girl, who was 
being carefully nursed through whooping- 
cough, had one morning a protracted spell of 
all its worst manifestations. Impressed by 
the care she must be, she turned to her 
mother, and said, ‘‘I’m sorry, mamma; but 
you wouldn’t like to have nothing but little 
dog children, like Mrs. would you, 
mamma?’’ 


Prince George and the Duke of Clarence 
were in the navy and at a Brazilian port. 
There they met some English people, and 
Prince George was somewhat pronounced in 
his attentions to one of the young women. 
The Duke of Clarence remonstrated with his 
younger brother, who stood it passively for 
a time, but finally turned to him with, ‘‘Oh, 
you go whistle ‘God save your Grand- 
mother,’ and leave me to attend to my own 
affairs.’’ 


When it was the fashion for young Eng- 
lishmen to go up in balloons with Green, the 
well-known aéronaut, Albert Smith, a friend 
of Dickens and esteemed a wit, ascended one 
day before an admiring crowd of on-lookers. 
Waving his hand to a young lady, an ac- 
quaintance of his, as he was starting, he 
said, ‘‘If I come down again, I will bring 
you a Skye terrier.’’ He came down again, 
and without the terrier. ‘‘We didn’t quite 
make the dog star,’’ he said in explanation. 


’ 


Underneath the nursery window a large 
flowering shrub had put forth its blossoms ; 
and the little boy who was looking out said, 
with an I-know-everything, manly air, ‘‘It’s 
the wind, sun, and rain that made those 
flowers, Aunt Annie.’’ ‘‘Yes,?? replied she, 
Piously. ‘‘And who gave us the wind, sun, 
and rain, and every tree and all things?’’ 
“*Oh, I know,’’ piped up the little nephew, 
who was only three years old. ‘But there’s 
one tree down there’’—pointing to a large 
oak, whose decayed top had recently been 
cut off—‘‘that God hasn’t finished yet.’’ 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. : 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, s 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES > 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S., K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


New Hotel Bellevue, 


European Plan. Central Location. 
Beacon St., near Tremont, Boston. 


HARVEY & WOOD, Proprietors. 


Over WHEELE, be Baoects 
style REFLECTORS, 


by their merit, deserve your consideration. 
Tens of thousands doing faithful service 
to-day. Made for Church use especially. 
Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 
FREE. Please state wants. Write at once. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 
No. 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 
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Educational. 
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Boston University Law School 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 
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Hackley Sch 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON Ne ae 

Head-master, Rey. Theodore C. Williams 


dings. Gymnasium, g 

olf, and exceptional opportun 
“he school has an estate of s 

eight acres of forest and park, soo feet above the Hudson 
River, commanding superb views. 22 a 

The course of study prepares for the university. Boys 
may enter at twelve rere of age, or a zor younger, if 
exceptionally qualified in elementary studies. For infor- 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. 

President, Hon. Carroll D. aug LL.D.; Vices 
President, Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer; Treasurer, Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, Jt, 

' STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, — 

Bridgewater, Mass. baa 

Regular courses. Special courses for college graduate 


and teachers of experience. Entrance examination Sep- _ 
tember rr, 12. ha circulars address « 
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LBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MAsSACcuusETTS, SoUTH ByFIELD, ef vat 
IDUMMER ACADEMY .— Prepares — 


boys for any College or Scientific School. a 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500. Prrey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). __ 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in fpuctige 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up as a dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 
Rev. Jamzs Dg Normanpieg, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. Wuiti1am C. CoLiar, Head Master. 
Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 4sth year, Sept. 12, 1900. Gives 
its pupils the best academic instruction, physical culture, 
military training, and careful supervision of a home school, ~ 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 
Head Master, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows’ 


BessanNe AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen 
Wednesday, OcTOBER 3, 1900. P 


CONCORD SCHOOL. 


Attractively and healthfully situated near the Sudbury 
River, and also the places of historic and literary interest 
in old Concord. fa om 9 

Prepares boys for College or Scientific School. 


Address Tuomas H, Ecxre.pt, Head Master, 
Concorp, Mass. 
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E ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 

Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 living 
alumni, 48th year begins Sept. 19. Head masters: 


Frank Hoyt Wood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig) ; 
Albert Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


PHILADELPHIA 
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1527 PINE STREET 
Individual Instruction 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 
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Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 
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